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the things they say! 


He says that British industry can’t be efficient today because investors 





can't put up sufficient capital for it. 





Maybe, but somebody ought to tell him about 1.C.I.’s last issue of loan steck. 
How did it ga? 


Well, 1.C.1. asked its stockhelders and employees for £40 million — a sizeable 








sum, you'll agree—and was offered nearly six times as much. 





That doesn’t sound as though people were unable to lend money to one company, anyway. 





Neo —.and-the same sort of thing has happened every time I.C.I. has asked the public 








for capital. Investers, big and small, know a sound proposition when they see it. >¢ 
But why did ICI. need all that money? 


Because the company is always planning and building new plants to make new produets that other 














E  imdustries and the public are going to need in the future. And they’re always modernising or replacing 





plants to make established preducts more efficiently. Why, altegether since +945 they’ve 





spent over £300 million on new factories and equipment here in Britain. 





All right, F see where the money goes. But how do we know they are efficient enough to compete 





with foreigners? And if they are, what are their chances of staying efficient in the future? 





‘Fake a look at the figures again. In 1957 1.C.I. exported a record total of over £76 million 





of products in thefee of ever fiercer foreign competition. And they’re pressing on with a 





Research and-Development programme that cests about £13 million a year. 





Does that look like a lack of enterprise, or initiative? 





No, it sounds as if they know where they’re going. 
¥es, and lots ef-ordinary folk, who’ve saved-a bit, have sufficient faith to back them. 
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CHANCE OF 


was a year of stagnation, and 1958 will be a year 
[19 5 of recession. That is the picture of the economy 
laboriously built up by many pundits during the last few 
months. The duty of the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his Budget next week, has therefore been made plain to 
him—he must prod the flagging economy into new life. 
Indeed, the Government has been criticised for not doing 
this already. So, just as, for the first time in more than three 
years, the authorities are beginning to regain control over 
economic developments, and to have some margin of 
manceuvre in their economic policy, just as the position of 
sterling begins to look more assured, but before it is abso- 
lutely certain that Britain has turned its back on rising prices, 
a substantial body of ‘informed’ opinion is crying out for a 
further dose of inflation. 

But last week the Government hung up its picture of the 
economy.. In this year’s Treasury triptych—the Economic 
Survey, and the official papers on the balance of payments 
and the national income—the colours are not.so low-toned. 
It will come as a surprise to readers of some newspapers that 
in 1957 Britain produced more, consumed more, saved more, 
invested more and exported mere than ever before. These 
records were achieved in spite of the dislocation after Suez 
and the severe exchange crisis last September. It hardly looks 
like stagnation. The first three months of 1958 have brought 
fresh evidence that there is a great deal of forward drive still 
in industry. It simply is not true that production, investment 
and profits are all declining. In some cases there may be a 
squeeze on profit margins (surely to be welcomed?), but 
elsewhere many companies are enjoying quite a different ex- 
perience. 

* .. * : 

Again, a few companies have now completed the plans for 
modernisation drawn up some years ago. But many more— 
AEI, ICI and Ford, to name a few—are still pushing ahead 
with big programmes for capital expenditure. All in all, in- 
vestment in industry this year is expected to be at least as 
great as it was last year. The idea, now so popular amongst 

. some academic writers and journalists, that there is surplus 
capacity in industry would be more convincing if specific 
cases of idle factories had been reported in the newspapers, 
and if unemployment were not still below 2 per cent. Abroad, 
our performance this year has been remarkable. The gold 
and dollar reserves have recovered nearly $500 million in 
the last three months, and are now at their highest level since 
early 1955. In February, we came close to paying for our 
imports by our exports; that is, we nearly closed the trade 
‘gap’ without using our income from foreign investments and 
other ‘invisible exports’—an achievement without precedent. 









A LIFETIME 


The truth is that when Mr. Heathcoat Amory introduces his 

Budget he will be speaking against a background of high 

prosperity, not general decline. 
"ok * * 

The advice now being offered to him can be summed up in 
the phrase ‘If no inflation, then slump.’ But it is inaccurate 
and irrelevant advice. To try to stimulate the economy by 
adding to the public’s spending power would be a mistake. 
This does not mean that particular and limited concessions 
are necessarily ruled out. There may be a case for helping 
the film industry, and there is always a case for reform of 
the purchase tax. But as the Prime Minister reminded us last 
June, since the end of the war we have produced 30 per cent. 
more goods, and paid ourselves 90 per: cent. more money 
for them, and there is little sign yet’ that thé unions have 
stopped asking for higher wages. Moreover, the Chancellor 
faces an overall deficit of about £300 million im his Budget 
for next year as it is. This offers no scope for concessions, and 
the Chancellor will do well to leave the home market alone. 

It is on the international scene that the Chancellor should 
concentrate. As the Economic Survey points out, ‘there will 
be a hard struggle to increase and perhaps even to maintain 
exports.” Here is the problem which more than any other 
should now be the obsession of the authorities. Because of 
the American recession and the fall in prices of many com- 
modities, some of our foreign customers may find it more 
difficult to pay for our exports. It is purchasing power over- 
seas, not at home, which is disturbing at the moment. And it 
is this which should determine the shape of the Budget. The 
aims of policy for 1958 must be first to sustain the export 
trade, and second, to push ahead with the repayment of 
Britain’s sterling liabilities. These aims are complementary. 

In the last six months of 1957 the sterling countries spent 
£220 million from their reserves in London to supplement 
their falling incomes. This is just what these reserves are for, 
though in the past the timing of withdrawals has-frequently 
been embarrassing to us. Now, however, wherever ‘possible 
countries should be encouraged to use their sterling balances. 
Many of the Colonies, for instance, have been saving rather 
than spending for many years. Ghana and Malaya, too, are 
said to have plans ready for further industrialisation. Now is 
their chance to push alfead with development, financed by 
running down their London balances. As the Survey points 
out, ‘Sterling is strengtheried-by such a reduction of liabilities 


as well as by an increase in reserves.” 


These countries will also spend most of their balances in 
Britain, thus keeping the factories here busy, unless, of 
course, British prices become too expensive. And this brings 
us to the other aim of: policy. The -best thing that Mr. 
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Heathcoat Amory can do to improve the com- 
petitiveness of British exports is to revise the 
profits tax. In its present form this tax penalises 
efficiency, deadens the willingness to take risks, 
and hinders the proper working of the capital 
market. To substitute a flat-rate tax for the-present 
one which discriminates against profits paid out 
to shareholders would at least lessen the short- 
comings of what will always remain a bad tax: 
The Chancellor will therefore be wise to -main- 
tain activity at home by paying off our debts to 
other countries, as we are already doing,.swther 
than by putting more money into thexpockets of 
the British public. A few more months along these 
lines would, however, lead to new problems. Next 
autumn, instead of wondering how to deal with 
the seventh major speculative attack on sterling 


since the end of the war, the Chancellor would 
have to worry about how to keep sterling from 
rising above $2.82 in the exchange markets, and 
at the next IMF meeting he would have to face 
complaints from the world that sterling was a 
scarce currency, and that Britain should put an 
end to the sterling shortage. That would be the 
moment to cut Bank rate to 4 per cent. and to 
encourage greater investment overseas. 

Such is the prize within the Chancellor's grasp, 
if he has courage enough to reach for it. Even 
if he finds the international’ arguments unim- 
pressive, he should find decisive the sentence 
in the Survey which says: “There is thus a good 
opportunity in 1958 to stop the rise in prices which 
has troubled the country for twenty years.” What 
an opportunity that is! 


Defending Detroit 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


EGGING the Editor’s pardon, I rise to the de- 

fence of the American automobile. Every- 
body seers to be knocking it. In a bold assault 
on. conspicuous consumption and conspicuous 
waste, the Spectator for March 28 blames the 
automobile for the recession here. It says our cars 
are ‘inconvenient and ugly’ and that we buy them, 
in. disregard of our real needs and against our 
better judgment, because advertising creates a 
‘social pressure’ to keep getting longer, lower, 
shinier, costlier ones. The Spectator is not alone 
in saying all this. The current New Yorker carries 
an article by E. B. White, a wise man, making 
some of the same points. I turn to the Reporter 
and find in it a learned piece by a lady economist 
saying it all over again—cars too big, too ex- 
pensive, too showy, too much a ‘status symbol.” 
And the current Time, which, like the New 
Yorker, is fat with advertising of the latest 
models, brings me the same message—in Time’s 
customary self-righteous way. The automobile is 
no longer ‘chiefly for transportation’ but a bauble 
for ‘prestige buyers.’ (I seem to recall that back 
in the Twenties and Thirties, when the auto- 
mobile was ‘chiefly for transportation,’ it was 
held to be the principal cause of a grievous de- 
cline in morals. It was a mobile den of iniquity.) 
It must take considerable brass for anyone on 
Time, which builds circulation by spreading the 
word that the most successful and important 
people in the country can’t get along without it, 
to look down his nose at ‘prestige buying.’ But, 
then, where would we journalists be if the pot 
couldn’t call the kettle black? Nowhere. 

The language used in all these discussions 
comes from the new sociologists, by way of 
Thorstein Veblen. The ‘status symbol’ is about 
of the same vintage as the Chrysler Corporation’s 
Plymouth Belvedere. This is not to be held against 
it I am sure these terms have what anew 
sociologist would call ‘functional value,’ and I 
think they may be helpful in explaining,certain 
odd features of American life and the American 
economy. Moreover, I do not doubt that snob 
appeal (a phrase we used before it became a 
symbol of status to say ‘status symbol’) has been 
exploited with particular success by automobile 
salesmen. 


New York 


But does it explain, as the Spectator leader 
would have us believe, everything that Detroit 
does? Is it a fact that ‘social pressure, ruth- 
lessly enough applied, can become too strong to 
resist; and the result is that American families 
are stuck with ‘automobiles of a type they 
do not really want’? 

At a rough guess, I would say that not one in 
twenty-five Americans considers his car as an 
indicator of his position on what Time calls ‘the 
stratified pyramid of personal material progress.’ 
This does not mean that he thinks of his car 








solely as a piece of machinery that carries him 
from one place to another. It is a good deal more 
than that—just as a house is more than a shelter 
and just as clothes are more than a cover for 
nakedness. Many Americans, I have no doubt, 
give more thought to their cars than to their 
houses and choose them more carefully than they 
choose their clothes. This may sound depraved, 
but consider, first, the fact that many of us live 
a great part of the time in our cars and, second, 
the fact that we like them. A great number of 
us like them in the way that a great number of 
us like boats or horses or gardens, and some of 
us spend what is doubtless an inordinate amount 
of time tending them. There is a spot on a creek 
near my home where every warm Saturday and 
Sunday dozens of people are to be found scrub- 
bing their cars by hand with the plentiful water 
that may be dipped along the bank. I have a 
friend, formerly a petty criminal and an anything 
but petty drinker, who vowed, when he gave up 
thieving and liquor, that he would put four or 
five dollars a week (the money he'd once spent 
on whisky) into new gadgets for his old car; the 
car bristles with chromium doodads that are in 
my eyes both superfluous and ugly, but the point 
is that these investments sustain him in his effort 
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to avoid sliding back into waywardness. He 
lavishes affection on his 1949 Chevrolet. 

It may be that our cars are ‘ugly,’ though | 
know of one that is not—my 1957 Buick con- 
vertible, which seems to me a fair match 
esthetically for anything made in England, 
France, Italy or Germany. It is, I think, an ex- 
tremely handsome automobile, and I would not 
for a moment concede that there was anything 
‘inconvenient’ about it. I learned a bit about 
automobiles ten years ago, when, under the ip- 
fluence of writers who were pummelling us with 
the arguments for smaller cars, I was an advocate 
of the Austin and the American Crosley. For 
two years, | had a four-cylinder Crosley that 
Must have weighed only a third of what my 
present car weighs and was in most ways more 
economical to run. The experience taught me that 
“American cars make a good deal of sense in 
‘terms of American geography and American life. 
The Crosley was a good car and quite satisfactory 
for trips of fifty miles or less, but one 600-mile 
drive was enough to convince me that there was 
a case to be made for the standard American cars. 
Last summer, in our Buick, my wife and I and 
our three children crossed and recrossed the con- 
tinent. It was my first long automobile trip since 
the war, and my pre-war memories had led me 
to dread the long days on the road. They turned 
out to be a delight—largely, I think, because of 
the improvement in cars since the war. I valued 
the speed of the Buick in getting us quickly 
#eross the baking and boring plains, the power 
in getting us over the mountains, the roominess 
that made long days across the endless prairie 
highways bearable. I suppose that one adult or 
two might have done about as well in a European 
car, but I doubt if I would be here today if I 
had had to do it with three children in a 
Hillman. 

1 am sure the manufacturers hornswoggle us 
and sell us a lot of useless trim and gadgets. (I 
find the Buick’s ‘power windows’ not a con- 
venience but an annoyance.) But I think our cars 
—putting to one side such aberrations sure to 
pass as power windows and tail fins—are-by and 
large what we Américans want and need. The 
type of car that has made the greatest gains in 
recent years is the station wagon, a modified 
truck, and for large families outside the urban 
centres an admirably practical conveyance. There 
was a time when the station wagon had a touch 
of the infra dig.-It wasn’t quite the thing to go 
calling in. But it was sensible, and the demand 
for it grew, and the manufacturers raised its 
status by calling it a ‘suburban, and now it is 
very chic indeed—as well as being eminently 
sensible. 

Perhaps Detroit is the centre of infection at 
the moment. And no doubt there is a lot of 
baloney in our talk about cars and a lot of 
wasted metal in the cars themselves. But I do 
not think that many of us have been buying cars 
we do not want, and I do not think there is any- 
thing reprehensible in wanting the cars we have. 
As for the imported sports cars and the Volks- 
wagens, they are fine for city dwellers who want 
to get out of town for a weekend, and the sports 
cars are especially fine for young men who wish 
4o cut a figure on their side of the pyratnid, There 
is today no ‘status symbol’ quite as rich in sym- 
bolic value as a little white Jag with the top down. 
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Political Astrology 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


trary to popular myth, never repeats itself. 
No conclusions for the future can be drawn from 
the pattern of the past. Indeed, there is perhaps 
no pattern from which to draw conclusions. 
Happily, however, these severe warnings have 
never yet stopped people endeavouring to predict 
future events from historical analogies, and in 
no field is this more tempting than that of 
politics. What is going to happen when Mr. Mac- 
millan dissolves Parliament, as he must inevitably 
do, at the latest, two years hence? Does history 
give us any help? Certainly if past experience is 
any guide at all, a Conservative defeat would 
seem inevitable. Since 1867, when modern politics 
as we know them today really began, no party, 
except the Liberals at the second election of 1910, 
has won three general elections in succession— 
and the circumstances of 1910 were so peculiar 
that no relevant lesson can be drawn from them. 
At all events there is nothing on current form 
to suggest that the Conservatives will achieve a 
similar success. Indeed, on the face of things the 
problem is not whether they will win or lose, 
but whether or not they are heading for a land- 
slide comparable to the disasters of 1906 and 
1945. The latter has perhaps too many special 
features to be a very profitable subject for thie 
game of historical.analogies. Not so the former : 
on the contrary, the parallel is so close that the 
political astrologers at the Central Office and 
Transport House must be reflecting, with equal 
despondency in the one case and relish in the 
other, upon its lessons. 


Let us survey the political scene as it appeared 
two years before Balfour’s sensational defeat. 
Then as now the party had’ won two elections 
running. Then as now the Prime Minister was a 
rich and rather grand sort of Scotsman—an in- 
tellectual, an able Parliamentarian, but' somehow 
strangely incapable of projecting his personality 
before the mass electorate whose prejudices, 
hopes and fears determine the fate of governments. 
Moreover, like Mr. Macmillan, Balfour lacked 
the prestige of having personally led his party to 
victory. Indeed, his own succession to the 
premiership had not been totally undisputed. A 
section of the party would undoubtedly have pre- 
ferred Joseph Chamberlain, the real architect of 
the previous electoral success. Mr. Macmillan’s 
elevation was an even more closely run thing: 
almost every political correspondent (except Mr. 
Randolph Churchill, who was better informed) 
tipped Mr. Butler for the winner—and it is hard 
to deny that he had done more than Mr. Mac- 
millan, more perhaps than anyone else to give 
Conservatism the new look which has twice de- 
feated Labour in the 1950s. 

There are other parallels. In 1903 Balfour ran 
into a Cabinet crisis of the first order: there 
were numerous resignations, including that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Defence then as 
now was a major problem. Arnold-Forster, the 
War Minister, made himself almost as unpopular 
with the generals as Mr. Sandys has with the 
top-ranking officers of all three Services—and 
that is saying something. Arnold-Forster was 


H ISTORY, we are told by austere experts, con- 


right, and Mr. Sandys may be right, but their 
policies were not and are not vote winners. Then 
again Balfour’s administration carried a number 
of measures..which, however correct and neces- 
sary, were extremely unpopular: the Education 
Act and the Licensing Act alienated voters then, 
just as the Rent Act and the Jong overdue cutting 
of the entrenched privileges of the farmers are 
losing votes today. Finally, there was a deep 
division in the Conservative Party on fiscal policy, 
tariffs v. free trade; and there is a comparable 
difference today, though it is far less public, be- 
tween Conservatives who favour a continued dose 
of deflation in order to preserve the pound and 
those who fear that such a. policy will land us 
in a disastrous slump. 

In the face of these adversities Balfour dis- 
played a remarkable coolness. So has Mr. Mac- 
millan. But, alas, sang-froid is not always enough. 
Lord Cardigan displayed the same quality at the 
charge of the Light Brigade. All Balfour’s im- 
perturbability did not save him from leading his 
party to the most disastrous defeat in its whole 
history. What makes the picture today apparently 
even blacker is that the differences between Bal- 
four’s situation and Mr. Macmillan’s—for, of 
course, they are not parallel in every respect— 
suggest on the whole that Mr. Macmillan is even 
worse placed than his eminent predecessor. 
There was nothing in the 1900s comparable to 
the disastrous Suez venture. Lord Lansdowne 
may have had his defects as Foreign Secretary, 
but he was on almost any view a cut above Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd. And Balfour did not face the 
danger of a third party splitting his vote. In his 
day the Liberals were the party menaced by this 
threat, and here perhaps history points a’ moral 
in reverse, for the Liberals did a deal with 
Labour. Can Mr. Macmillan do the same thing 
with the Liberals? He would no doubt like to, 
just as Sir Winston wished to in 1951, but it takes 
two to make a bargain, and it is very probable 
that the two anti-Socialist parties will still be 
at each other’s throats when the General Elec- 
tion takes place. 

Yet if Mr. Gaitskell and his friends are 
unctuously rubbing their hands at the prospect of 
a landslide, let them pause and remember 
that there are other conclusions to be drawn from 
past history. Is it really true that the British 
public today is in the mood for one of those 
great upheavals, those silent constitutional, but 
none the less real, revolutions which every now 
and then put a radical government into power 
with a genuine mandate for sweeping legislative 
change? I very much doubt it. There have been 
only four such occasions in the last 150 years: 
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1830; 1868; 1906; and 1945. At intervals of nearly 
forty years, so it would seem, the radical cause 
triumphs for a brief but drastic period and 
thereafter things are never quite the same again. 
But. when the convulsion is over politics settle 
down again and become a matter of the swing 
of the pendulum, the ins and the outs, conserva- 
tism, whether spelt with a big or a small ‘c,’ being 
on the whole in the ascendant. 

If there is anything in this diagnosis, the next 
getferal election is very unlikely to produce a 
government with the sort of mandate that Camp- 
bell-Bannerman had in 1906 or Lord Attlee in 
1945. It is far too early for that, and there are 
none of the usual signs. The election is more 
likely to resemble that-of 1880 or 1892, in which 
the Conservatives were defeated, but with little 
long-term damage to themselves or profit to their 
opponents. In 1880 Gladstone had a bigger major- 
ity than in 1868, but he neither had, nor felt that 
he had, a mandate for radical change. He be- 
lieved that he had won because of moral anger 
at Disraeli’s imperialism. In fact, he probably won 
not so much because the public had moral ob- 
jections to Disraeli’s policy as because the policy 
had landed us in disaster—the defeat at 
Isandhlwana, the massacre at Kabul. Suez has 
damaged the Conservatives today in just the same 
way and for the same reasons. 

The safest prophecy, then, is that Mr. Gaitskell 
will win—by how much will depend on the policy 
of the Liberals and is, therefore, unpredictable 
—but that he -will have behind him only a 
minority of the popular vote and none of the 
moral authority for a radical programme 
possessed by Lord Attlee in 1945. What, in view 
of this probability, ought Conservative policy to 
be now? If a landslide impended there would be 
a natural, though futile, tendency to try and steal 
some of the enemy’s thunder in order to escape 
the reproach of being wholly reactionary in a 
progressive climate of opinion: for example, 
Disraeli carried a Reform Bill in 1867—and little 
good it did him, one might add. A similar temp- 
tation might arise if the election seemed nicely 
balanced with a real floating vote hesitating 
which way to move. But in the circumstances 
which actuaffy prevail surely the right thing to do 
is to keep an eye firmly fixed on the next elec- 
tion but one and pass precisely those Conserva- 
tive measures during the next eighteen months 
which will cause a Labour government, seeking 
to pursue a drastic Socialist policy, the most diffi- 
culty if it leaves them intact and the most odium 
if it repeals them. 

It is easy to forget what immense advantages 
Labour had in 1945 by inheriting the crushing 
taxation, economic controls and administrative 
tyranny imposed for war-time necessity by a 
Conservative-dominated coalition government. It 
is also easy to forget what Labour owed to the 
surprising amount of co-operation given by the 
world of the City and big business—still in- 
fluenced by sentiments of war-time good will. 
Mr. Wilson’s contemptible smear campaign over 
the alleged Bank rate leak has ensured that his 
party will neither get nor deserve that co-opera- 
tion again—and this could be a very serious 
matter for them. As for the former asset, the war- 
time controls, it shouldbe the Conservative policy 
‘to set the people free,’ and lower taxation. No 
one can fairly complain if they now start doing 
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something about it: repeal every economic con- 
trol which can safely be removed; integrate 
Britain as thoroughly as possible with the Euro- 
pean economy; genuinely implement the Franks 
report; reduce powers of. compulsory pur- 
chase to the minimum; deprive the govern- 
ment of every reserve power that might be 
tyrannously exercised; and, above all, go out with 
the record of a Budget which really reduces 


SoME pestilential fellow has sent 
me a quotation from Mr. Vincent 
Brome’s recent book, Six Studies 
in Quarrelling. It is a passage from 
a diatribe by H. G. Wells against 
Shaw, and it runs like this: 

The first thing he does almost invariably in his 
controversies, if one may give his displays so 
dignified a name, is to create a serio-comic 
atmosphere ... by wild boasting about his 
mental clarity and. facetious abuse of his 
antagonist. 

Does this, goes on my correspondent, remind you 
of anyone you know? I could, of course, main- 
tain in chilly silence that it does not, but that 
would not be the way of the Tapers. Our family 
motto is Balbus murum edificavit (which may be 
freely translated ‘There’s more out than in’); my 
maternal great-grandfather, Moishe O’Taper, 
whose portrait (by Winterhalter) hangs above my 
desk as I write, would curl his lip in scorn if I 
were to change it now to ‘When self safe, pull up 
ladder.’ We may leave aside, I think, the bit about 
‘wild boasting about his mental clarity and face- 
tious abuse of his antagonist’; this is just the 
cloven hoof of envy showing beneath the spats 


comin 





of decorum. But ‘the first thing he does . . . is to 
create a serio-comic atmosphere’ is another matter 
altogether. 


It is true that I regard many leading figures in 
the political life of this country with derision. So, 
I maintain, does any person of normal intelligence 
who has seen and heard them in action, or who 
has read reasonably accurate accownts of their 
performances. The gravaman of the charge against 
me is that I shine a serio-comic light upon the art/ 
science/profession/game (cross out those -which 
do not apply, and don’t send the result to me) of 
politics in general. But in this, too, I am but a 
sounding-board, a heliograph, an insulated copper 
wire (of extraordinary sensitivity, naturally) con- 
veying impulses from the public to the public. 

As far as I can see, most people in Britain who 
take an informed interest in politics, and who 
have no material interest in seeing any one party 
triumph over any other, do indeed regard the 
whole business as ridiculous. (This, one may say 
in passing, is a sight healthier than regarding it 
as disgusting, as they do in many less fortunate 
lands—though from all the signs such an attitude 
is dangerously on the increase.) Nor is this sur- 
prising; people have for so long heard their leaders 
talking meaningless drivel as though it meant 
something that they are ceasing; on all sides, to 
believe that anything any politician says can pos- 
sibly make sense. 

Allied with this, of course, is the fact that people 
2:e increasingly weary of being told lies. 





taxation. If Mr. Gaitskell has to begin by re- 
versing all these measures, his regime will not last 
long. Indeed, something far more surprising 
might occur. If a Conservative government were 
to carry out a genuine Conservative policy—ad- 
mittedly an unheard-of temerity in modern times 
—it might stagger the world, and itself, by 
actually winning the next election. At all events, 
it is hard to see what can be lost by trying. 


Westminster Commentary 


The gulf that separates us from our political 
leaders is not one of character; it is simply that 
we are not fools and they insist on treating us as 
though we were. In some countries, when this 
state of affairs has continued long enough, they 
have a revolution; here we laugh at them. And 
the whole movement is given impetus by the 
contrast (to get back to personalities) between the 
problems which beset us and the people told off 
to solve them. The hydrogen bomb and its con- 
comitant dangers are, after all, enough to worry 
us all to death; to see our present Foreign Secre- 
‘tary entrusted with the task of steering us safely 
along the edge of disaster is to set up that 
Exaggerated Incongruity which, the psychologists 
assure us, is the basis of all laughter, and to invite 
for good measure a feeling that we might as well 
eat, drink and be merry. 

And in what better company, this week of the 
pre-Budget recess, can one be merry than that of 
Professor C. Northcote Parkinson, whose learned 
monograph entitled Parkinson’s Law; or the 
Pursuit of Progress has just appeared from 
Messrs. John Murray at the price of 12s. 6d., 
which is practically giving it-away? Professor 
Parkinson’s celebrated Law runs thus: ‘Work 
expands so as to fill the time available for its 
completion.’ The good Professor, like me, dons 
cap and bells; but his purpose, like mine, is 
serious. What is more, I am tempted, after reading 
his thesis, to frame Taper’s Law, to the effect that 
the louder the reader may laugh, the more swiftly 
and completely will the smile be wiped off his face 
before he comes to the end of the chapter. For 
instance, the author paints a delightful fantasy- 
picture (based on the two corollaries to his Law, 
viz.: ‘An official wants to multiply subordinates, 
not rivals,’ and ‘Officials make work for each 
other’) of a civil servant, called A, who appoints 
two subordinates, C and D, who in turn appoint 
E, F, G, and H, all of whom have a merry time 
passing minutes back and forth to no great pur- 
pose. Ha, we are tempted to exclaim (and none 





Critics Circle 


THE London Symphony Orchestra . . . was respond- 
ing with sluggish unpunctuality to the batonless 
mesmeric passes made by Mr. Laszlo Somogyi, who 
had previously done his best to persuade us that 
Schubert's Unfinished Symphony was not worth com- 
pleting. ' 

The Times, April 7. 


MR. SOMOGY!I brought the orchestral players so much 
into accord with the pianist that the subtle rhythmical 
changes seemed unanimous. His rendering of Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’ symphony recalled the dreamlike 
perfection of Bruno Walter. 

Daily Telegraph, April 7. 
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more sorely tempted than any civil servant reader), 
ha! Professor Parkinson yawns, stretches, and 
delivers a haymaker. He prints a table of official 
figures, compiled from the Navy Estimates be- 
tween 1914 and 1928. This shows, coldly and un- 
arguably, that while, between those years, the 
number of capital ships in commission decreased 
by 67.74 per cent., and the number of officers and 
men in the Navy decreased by 31.5 per cent., the 
number of officials at the Admiralty increased by 
no less than 78.45 per cent. The next time some 
rogue gets up in the House of Commons and 
declares that it would not be in the public interest 
to reveal how many narks are at present employed 
full-time in attempting to persuade shopkeepers to 
break the law by selling them a sausage and a left- 
handed corkscrew after lighting-up time on a 
Wednesday, I trust that a copy of this book, suit- 
ably bound in lead, will whistle down from the 
Public Gallery and catch him just behind the ear. 

Nor is this the only field in which Professor 
Parkinson reveals a devastatingly meticulous 
knowledge of reality and dresses it in a deceptively 
opaque garb of jest. His study of the ‘Coefficient 
of Inefficiency,’ applied to the Cabinet, almost 
persuades me that he must be a member of it. 
(But which one, for goodness’ sake?) For instance, 
he maintains that Cabinets are ‘subject to a law 
of growth. Other members come to be admitted, 
some with a claim to special knowledge, but more 
because of their nuisance value when excluded.’ 
As the size of the body grows it becomes less 
éfficient, for obvious reasons. ‘Relatively few 
were chosen from any idea that they are or could 
be or have ever been useful. A majority perhaps 
were brought in merely to conciliate some outside 
group. Their tendency is therefore to report what 
happens to the group they represent. All secrecy 
is lost and, worst of all, members begin to prepare 
their speeches. They address the meeting and tell 
their friends afterwards about what they imagine 
they have said.’ At length the crisis point is 
teached and passed; Professor Parkinson places 
this at around a membership of twenty to twenty- 
two. At that point—but let the Professor put it 
in his own words: 

It is known that with over 20 members present 

a meeting begins to change character. Conversa- 
tions develop separately at either end of the 
table. To make himself heard, the member has 
therefore to rise. Once on his feet, he cannot help 
making a speech, if only from force of habit. 
‘Mr. Chairman,’ he will begin, ‘I think I may 
assert without fear of contradiction—and | am 
speaking now from twenty-five (I might almost 
say twenty-seven) years of experience—that we 
must view this matter in the gravest light. A 
heavy responsibility rests upon us, sir, and | for 
ea 

Amid all this drivel the useful men present. if 
there are any, exchange little notes that read, 
‘Lunch with me tomorrow—we'll fix it then.’ 

He has got the wording slightly wrong; but if he 

has not actually been present when the current 

Minister of Education has been addressing the 

Cabinet, then they had better examine the room in 

which it meets for hidden microphones. 

Anyway, you who accuse me of establishing 2 
serio-comic atmosphere, go to the Professor, con- 
sider his ways, and be wise. Professor Parkinson. 
you see, knows. So do I; and we who know must 
say with Byron: 

And if I laugh at any mortal thing 
‘Tis that I may not weep. 
TAPER 
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oe «6A Spectator’s Notebook 


I NEVER supposed that Mr. Philip 

Toynbee’s declared intention of 

walking all the way to Hungary at 

the time of the revolution would 

come to much. But he might at least, 

on Good Friday, have got farther 
along the road to Aldermaston than the Albert 
Hall. Yet when all the jokes have been made-— 
and there is something comic about this peculiar 
crew of suburban housewives, babes in prams, 
Negro students, Hampstead schoolgirls, Royal 
Court actors and bearded television jazz singers 
trudging through rain and wind during the Easter 
holiday to a deserted atomic station—there re- 
mains no doubt that the march made a consider- 
able dent on the public consciousness. It received 
more publicity on television and in the press than 
any comparable political demonstration I can 
remember. Regarded as a coherent effort, designed 
to bring pressure on the Government to stop 
making hydrogen bombs, it was obviously a flop. 
But only the most naive of the marchers could 
have seriously imagined that that was what they 
were doing. Most of them, by all accounts, were 
simply trying, in an inarticulate and muddled way, 
to oppose what they feel to be an inarticulate and 
muddled policy. Most of the published reports 
by those who accompanied the march (as opposed 
to those who analysed the marchers from home) 
agree that the bystanders at least were not 
apathetic. They did not ignore the demonstrators, 
as they do May Day marchers, with a sniff and a 
grin. They stopped and they watched, and they 
read the leaflets they were given. 

* » * 
THE VOTERS at Torrington did not think that 
electing Mark Bonham Carter would abolish 
bureaucracy, lower the cost of living or prevent 
Rent Act evictions. Theirs was a gesture of un- 
planned defiance. So was the Aldermaston march. 
Of some significance is the opposition the march 
roused in some of the newspapers. The one thing 
all those unsympathetic to the march seized upon 
was the fact that the figureheads {such as Michael 
Foot, Canon Collins and Philip Toynbee) did not 
go all the way. But I think it could be argued that 
the defection of these leaders, who are generally 
rather sillier-and more muddled than those who 
actually marched, made the march a good deal 
more impressive than it would otherwise have 
been. And if the march was so dismal a failure 
there was a very curious reaction from the lunatic 
fringe of the far Right, who, headed by a Daily 
Telegraph columnist, were thrown into a state 
of raving hysteria that I have not seen equalled 
since the Irgun dynamited the King David Hotel. 
* ~ * 

KHRUSHCHEV’S SPEECHES to the Hungarians, 
loaded as they have been with hypocritical cant, 
have come at an appropriate moment; nobody, 
having read them, is likely to regard as sincere his 
present line on the H-bomb. In our correspon- 
dence columns this week Christopher Driver 
argues that Khrushchev may not be ‘sincere’ in 
the sense of having honourable intentions, -but 
that he probably means what he says: he would 
like to ban H-bomb tests. Of course he would! 
Russia has done all the testing she wants to do for 





the present. But to imagine that Mr. K. will be 
deterred by the prospect of ‘well-earned odium’ 
from having a fresh series of tests in a few months’ 
time is an illusion. Has Mr. K. been deterred one 
jot by the well-earned odium of Hungary? For 
the West to suspend tests now without a Russian 
quid pro quo—in the form of some agreement on 
control of nuclear weapons—would be interpreted 
everywhere as a sign of weakness: and rightly. 
This does not alter the fact that the West has 
slipped up, by putting itself in the position where 
Mr. K. can gain such easy propaganda victories. 
Nor is it—as Mr. Driver argues—inconsistent to 
believe that we should go ahead with negotiations 
to ban nuclear bomb tests as quickly as possible. 
To contend that we should not allow ourselves to 
be deluded by a particular propagandist trick is 
not the same as contending that we should 
abandon all hopc of reaching agrecment. 


* * * 


JOHN STRACHEY’S PAMPHLET Scrap All the 
H-Bombs is much more sensible than most of the 
stuff which has appeared on the Left recently; but 
its chief proposal—that Britain should on her own 
and without waiting for an international agree- 
ment suspend her own H-bomb tests ‘in the hope 
that this would encourage Russia and America to 
do the same’—is gormless. It is really time we 
woke up to the fact that nothing we do or do not 
do in this context makes the slightest difference to 
Russian policy. No doubt if Mr. Macmillan had 
happened to decide that Britain should go it alone 
in this matter, Khrushchev would have made what 
propaganda use he could of the fact. He would 
probably have waited until the Russian series of 
tests was finished, and then praised us fulsomely 
while announcing the Russian decision to join us 
in discontinuing tests. But he would have done so 
solely to embarrass the Americans. Whether 
Britain continues or discontinues tests is really 
quite unimportant to the Russians (and indeed to 
anyone else except ourselves); all that concerns 
them is to exploit differences of opinion on tests 
here, in the hope of causing dissension among the 
Western Powers. 
+ * + 


TORY REACTIONS to the Liberal revival have been 
entertaining. When it could no longer be ignored, 
the Liberals were threatened with the withdrawal 
of the pacts in Bolton and Huddersfield by which 
the party has secured representation at the last 
election—the assumption being that the Liberals 
would be the losers. Since Torrington the tone has 
changed. Fresh pacts are being canvassed; at least 
one Conservative MP, Mr. Martin Maddan, has 
been campaigning for the introduction of the 
Alternative Vote system of election; and Mr. 
Randolph Churchill has endorsed an elaborate 
plan (Mr. Edward Martell’s) to give the Liberals a 
free run, with no Tory opposition, in all marginal 
Labour constituencies—provided they keep away 
from the marginal Tory seats. This, of course, is 
a ludicrous plan, from the Liberals’ point of view. 
It is the marginal Tory seats which they are really 
interested in; if the Liberal bubble has not been 
pricked before the general election they might 
have some chance of winning a few of them. But 
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on present form they would have no chance at all 
of winning marginal Labour seats. 
* * + 


I HAVE ENCOUNTERED much annoyance about the 
cool reception given to Mark Bonham Carter 
on his appearance in the House of Commons, 
where he was greeted by members of the two 
main parties with embarrassed silence: surely they 
might have had the common decency to applaud? 
Part of the trouble, admittedly, is that the Com- 
mons traditionally do not clap. It is easy to clap 
politely without feeling hypocritical; not so easy 
to cheer. Perhaps the Commons might adopt the 
alternative favoured in some small Parisian boites 
de nuit, presumably in order to avoid waking the 
neighbours. At the end of any cabaret turn the 
audience applaud by flipping their fingers: a mild 
approving sound suitable, I would think, for greet- 
ing members of parties of whose politics you 
disapprove. Still, even if there were technical diffi- 
culties, MPs should not have allowed themselves 
to be so churlish and disagreeable as to leave 
Mr. Bonham Carter to get, literally, three cheers. 


* * * 


ONE OF THE most enjoyable pieces of invective 
I have read for a long time was Cassandra’s column 
in Wednesday's Mirror. He had been smeared by 
John Gordon for his ‘John Bull's Schooldays’ 
article in the Spectator a couple of weeks ago, 
John Gordon’s snide implication being that he 
had spent his Army service in a cushy journalistic 
job in Naples. After recounting briefly what he 
actually did during the war, Cassandra in his 
column turns to examine the war-time activities of 
‘Gordon, a well-known civilian figure at the Savoy 
Hotel in London,’ who ‘hatched out some of the 
most idiotic claptrap ever to insult good news- 
print in a time of intense scarcity. . . . It reached 
its addled climax when Gordon solemnly pro- 
posed that the way to shove Italy out of the war 
was to drop a bomb down the crater of Vesuvius. 
A hundred thousand soldiers in the Central Medi- 
terranean shook with pure joy at this supreme 
idiocy.’ Cassandra then recalls Gordon’s many 
apologies in public ‘after dropping the most sense- 
less bricks caused by his unpleasant compound of 
pomposity, inaccuracy and malevolence,’ includ- 
ing the notorious occasion when, caught in error, 
he turned and blamed it on his ‘researcher.’ 
* * * 


INVECTIVE, ALAS, cannot be summarised; but the 
flavour may be given by Cassandra’s conclusion : 
Before the 1939 war I reported the war in 
Spain when the Italians were bombing Barcelona. 
I was detained by the Gestapo at Tempelhof 
aerodrome in Berlin in August, 1939. 
After my White-Feather-War I reported the 
war in Malaya, in Indonesia, and in Korea. 
But in all my travels abroad I never met Johu 
Gordon—except once. 
That was at a cocktail party in San Francisco 
a couple of years ago. 
He was doing some fierce hand-to-hand fight- 
ing with a dead sardine on toast. 
A worthy oppon:nt. 
* * * 

FROM THE World’s Press News: 

/ When is a newspaper office not a newspaper 
office? . . . Mr. Simes, a member of the Land 
Tribunal, heard an appeal by Kemsley News- 
papers Ltd. . . . and gave an interim decision 
that Kemsley House was primarily occupied and 
used for the purpose of a factory. 

Money for jam? 
1 PHAROS 
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John Bull’s Schooldays 





The Road to Romilly 


By PHILIP TOYNBEE 


ery OYN-becece!’ The jeering cry of many hostile 

i vchees still rings in my dreams, and the ease 
with which the name can be turned to ridicule 
has always prevented me from wearing it with 
comfort. ‘Dirt-eeee Toyn-beee!’ A just accusa- 
tion, though in my slightly cleaner middle age I 
no longer see it as quite such a total demolition 
of character and dignity. A more respectable 
reason for my extreme unpopularity when I first 
went to Rugby was that I was taking, at the time, 
a rather laborious and self-conscious interest in 
comparative religion. To wash too seldom and 
to read books on Buddhism! It was, of course, 
an intolerable combination of affronts. 

The worst of this long period was the very 
beginning of it. Normally a new boy’s first term 
or two were spent in a small ‘waiting-house’ 
where he was entirely in the company of his own 
contemporaries or, a most formidable group, of 
those who were just one term senior to him. A 
victim would be chosen, by some mysterious pro- 
cess of group antipathy, whose function was to 
sit in a chair at one end of our room during the 
hour of prep and to act as target for gym-shoes 
slung at him from the other end. He wasn’t en- 
couraged to dodge; but the worst of this ordeal 
was the idle and sporadic nature of the attacks. 
At any moment of intolerable boredom. in the 
work which was going on at the other end of 
the room the bored would reach to the floor for 
a shoe, hurl it viciously and then return to their 
Latin grammars. To me this seemed both more 
humiliating and more alarming than a genuine 
fury of mob violence. 

But I early learned the horrible lesson instilled 
by the Young Lady of Smyrna, and soon found 
a vicarious victim. He had, to begin with, an 
anglicised- German name; and I further dis- 
covered that he was a pious high Anglican and 
the supporter of a soccer club called Sheffield 
Wednesday. After that I was only occasionally 
sent back to the chair: I saw to it that Newmark 
was there more often. 

All this is familiar stuff; but it is worth em- 
phasising that the Flashman-Brown situation 
could never have recurred in the Rugby of my 
day. Pride of position had become much stronger 
than the sado-homosexuality of a large boy bully- 
ing a small one. To do this you would have had 
to show awareness of boys younger than your- 
self, and this—partly, no doubt, owing to the 
cunning encouragement of the masters—had 
become taboo. Small boys bullied each other, 
and so, with a little more subtlety, did big boys. 
When I graduated to my house I found that the 
greatest cruelty was practised by certain large and 
athletic boys in their treatment of unathletic,and 
intellectual prefects. We did not use this word 
at Rugby. In a praiseworthy attempt to elevate 
the intellect, Dr. Arnold had made it a rule that 
any boy over the age of fifteen who reached the 
sixth form automatically assumed prefectorial 
powers. A prefect was a ‘Sixth.’ The results of 
this were often disastrous, and I particularly re- 
member one such unfortunate who was brutally 


mocked in front of his juniors by boys who were 
older and stronger, though technically more 
powerless, than himself. 

Dirt-eeee Toyn-beeee I remained as I plodded 
up the dull middle reaches of the school. I was 
no longer physically assaulted, but I was disliked 
by all except a few mild friends. My only escape 
was to become a buffoon, and this was a painful 
role to play for it inevitably involved me in 
opposition to the more remote authorities. I 
clowned my way into many a beating—delivered, 
in minor cases, with a large butter-pat on 
pyjama’d bottom in the dormitory. This won no 
respect, of course, among those whose dislike I 
was trying to allay, but it won the toleration 
accorded to a public entertainer. 

And so the usual hard-luck tale might have 
continued to the end, and I would have left my 
school with nothing but detestable memories of 





its obtuse brutalities, its hideous buildings and 
its unimaginative teaching. From this I. was 
dramatically saved by the unexpected bursting of 
my chrysalis. Until the age of seventeen I had 
been a good but obscure rugger player, rather 
young to be in the first house team but not nearly 
good enough to atone for dirt and Buddhism. 
But when I came back for the beginning of the 
new football season of 1933 I suddenly dis- 
covered that I had acquired, by some mystery 
of physical and mental development, bright new 
capacities for this most admired of games. Tried 
for the third school fifteen, I was playing for 
the first. within a few weeks of the beginning of 
that term. And during those weeks it was neces- 
sary for my acquaintances to make a radical and 
awkward change in their attitude towards me. 
The way in which they achieved this has always 
remained in my mind as a magnificent example 
of how to change with the wind and the tide. 

What a dizzy elevation it was! To be walking 
now almost arm in arm with M. M. Walford, 
captain of cricket and hockey, centre three- 
quarter who would, within two years, be playing 
for Oxford. (And once, I think, for England!) 
To be wearing a blue, silver-braided cap, and to 
be able to take the short cut across Big Side 
which was allowed only to members of the first 
fifteen! Absolute and supreme glory had de- 
scended on the head of dirt-eeee Toyn-beee, and 
there were violent adjustments to be made all 
round. The contemptuous distortion of my name 
was dropped in favour of the affectionate 
‘Toyners,’ and from being an outsider, in the old 
and by no means desirable sense of the word, I 
had become an eccentric—a permitted form of 
divergence in almost every sub-group of English 
society. 

The Harrow match was played away that year, 
and played when I was still on trial for my cap. 
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It was a match of the greatest importance to 
me—no doubt to my team as well—and the most 
important thing of all was that I, a wing forward, 
should not allow any Harrow tries to be scored 
through the blind side of the scrum. Within a 
short and harrowing few minutes two such tries 
had been scored, and I felt that only extreme 
measures could save me. I had been mildly hit 
on the head before these disasters, and now | 
began to stagger as I ran, to hold my brow, to 
force a dazed and groping look into my eyes. 
I rightly calculated that nobody would remember 
the exact point in the game when my affliction 
had developed; and at the end, though another 
blind-side try had been scored, and though Rugby 
had lost the game, I was treated as a hero. 

Guilt followed, but so, after another match or 
two, did a velvet cap with a tassel. And guilt was 
further assuaged by the fact that I obviously did 
deserve my place in the fifteen. Take, for 
example, the home match against Cheltenham! 
I had brought down the opposing fly-half; the 
ball went loose and was snatched up by Walford; 
he passed out to Cranston, who passed in his 
turn to Tim Ellis on the wing. As Ellis fell I was 
there inside him, took his desperate pass and... 
No, but I kicked a long touch, at least, which 
set the sidelines roaring. And on those sidelines 
stood ‘little Johnson,’ the baby-faced brother of 
my gentle friend ‘Big Johnson’ who had treated 
me kindly all through the dark years of my un- 
popularity. ‘Little Johnson’! Who sang treble to 
my tenor in the house quartet. Whom I had cun- 
ningly earmarked for my fag when I should reach 
the Sixth next term. Whom I loved with a painful 
and protective passion. 

It would be rash to say that the moment of 
that movement down the field made up for all 
that had happened before. And it would be 
unkind to my adult years if I said that nothing 
was ever quite so good again. But at least I 
recognise the temptation to say these things. 

I remained a clown, but-on my own terms now. 
During that Christmas holiday a party of older 
boys spent a fortnight in the Nazional Politische 
Erziehungs Anstalt in Potsdam, in exchange for 
German youths who were to visit Rugby later on. 
This. was a tough Prussian military academy 
already, after a few months of Hitler’s new 
regime, inflamed ‘by Nazi passions. To these | 
hadn’t yet formed any particular aversion, but 
there was an arrogant heartiness about our hosts 
which offended us all. In a café one evening they 
produced a great glass stiefel of beer and swore 
that there wasn’t one of us who could drink it 
all. I did so and, in the few minutes before total 
oblivion, | managed to achieve a good deal of 
loud and public misconduct. It seemed to me— 
it seems to me still—that I had upheld the 
threatened honour of my school and even, as 
never before or since, of my country. But the 
abstemious headmaster thought differently, and 
a special lecture was given to the school next 
term on the evils of drink. I must have forgotten 
what was said in it. 

But all went well until the summer term. Then, 
in the classically grotesque position of captaining 
my second house cricket team, I found that too 
much of my glory had departed. Football heroes 
who were no good at cricket were not allowed 
to wear the insignia of their temporarily vanished 
splendour. Nothing, of course, could remove it 
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from my mind or from the minds of others; but 
the clownish element became a little dispropor- 
tionate. A large and bad cricketer among small 
hopefuls, I would put myself on to bowl for 
almost the whole of every game, flinging the 
ball down at a great speed and a great many 
yards from the wicket. In keeping with my 
general reputation I now~ resigned from the 
Officers’ Training Corps, and used the time I 
saved for going on long chaste walks with ‘little 
Johnson’ or for going to illicit cinemas with my 
dark angel, H. de C. A. Woodhouse. He and I 
would also visit pubs in the town, taking photo- 
graphs of each other leaning at the bar with 
glasses of shandy in the hand and grotesque 
imitations of drunken faces. Against Woodhoduse 
my good angel, David Lusk, classical scholar, 
clergyman’s son and head of my house, offered 
the calm and deep pleasures of the virtuous 
life. 

There was also Rogers, a sloppy and decadent 
boy, my junior by a term or two, despised in 
the house as much as the handsome and ferocious 
Woodhouse was admired. He had Cézanne repro- 
ductions on his study wall, and introduced mie 
to the early poems of T. S. Eliot. When I managed 
to get hold of a copy of Ulysses I had won a 
small triumph in a term when triumphs had 
become too rare. 

Having developed by now a progressive turn 
of mind I had abolished the butter-pat in the 
section of the dormitory over which I ruled each 
evening. I had substituted as a punishment the 
reading aloud of poetry—at first of Julian Gren- 
fell’s ‘Into Battle,’ but later of Prufrock. ‘It is 
still a pleasure to me when I think of the spectacle 
of Bryan Boydell sitting upright in bed and 
announcing, from his all too convincing ‘bald 
monkey of a face: ‘I grow old! I grow old!’ 
The punishments were ineffective, of course, but 
they were not meant to be effective. Ours was 
the merriest part of the’ dormitory, and poetry 
was serving a purpose which is, perhaps, too often 
neglected. 

By now I had begun to wear a hammer and 
sickle in my buttonhole and to make speeches in 
the Debating Club on what I thought to be Com- 
munism. One of my friends—a quiet and well- 
intentioned boy—had become a Fascist and had 
spent much of his last holidays parading suburban 
streets in a black shirt. We discussed our rival 
faiths together as we lay in the sun and watched 
cricket matches. I envied him the shirt and would 
at that time have changed sides, I rather think, 
‘if he had not made the mistake of showing me 
some anti-Semitic literature. There were many 
Jews at Rugby, and they were treated offensively 
by the people who, in the past, had been’ par- 
ticularly offensive to me. 

All this, combined with Johnson’s growing— 
I suspect his instructed—treluctance to go for 
walks with me, was enough to make me eagerly 
responsive when I first heard Esmond Romilly’s 
cry of schoolboy rebellion from London. I have 
written about that already, and I feel now an 
impulsion to make some declaration about those 
long-ago schooldays and that strange, because, 
for its time, so strangely ordinary, English public 
school. I cannot pretend that I feel the least 
affection for Rugby when I look back at it. It 
is an ugly school, to begin with, on the outskirts 
of an ugly town, in an ugly county; and though 


I was no esthete I believe that those pink and 
blue buildings are harder to look back on with 
love than, for example, the elegant antiquity of 
Winchester. And it was, in my timé, a rather 
stupid school, with hardly a single one of those 
bright, disreputable masters who often teach so 
well until disaster ends their schoolmastering 
careers. There were few rebels among my own 
contemporaries and a fearful number of self- 
satisfied bores. 

On the other hand, it is impossible not to look 
back on that time with a lively interest, and it 
would be silly to deny that there were many 
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moments of great happiness, and many moments 
when there was a lot to laugh at. My heart does 
not beat harder when the tune of my old school 
song comes to mind. They were not the happiest 
days of my life. I would not send my son there. 
But any institution so robustly self-confident as 
that one has a kind of power and a kind of 
effectiveness, however devious. I don’t in the least 
regret that I went to the most typical of English 
public schools in the years before all public 
schools began to weaken in their self-assurance 
and to become, perhaps, too uneasily aware of 
imperfections. 


I am not going to make any more 
jokes, it’s too dangerous 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


ast Christmas, feeling rather irresponsible, I 
| gredorce into the room of the Spectator’s 
Literary Editor to see if there was anything I 
might review. The Literary Editor suggested that I 
take half a dozen books that would not normally 
have been reviewed at all, put them together and 
write round them a parody of all those dreary 
pieces that fill the Sunday Times and the Observer 
around Christmas-time in which T: S. Eliot says 
that the best book of the year,’as far as he is 
concerned, was the sixteenth volume of 
Gschwandkopf’s Geschichte der Norddeutschen 
Wurstfabriken im Mittelalter and Colin Wilson 
says his favourites were Stuart Holroyd’s Shaw’s 
Mysticism as Exemplified in ‘You Never Can 
Tell’ and Bash ’em in the teeth, the new (and as 
yet unpublished) novel by Bill Hopkins, whoever 
he may be. I thought this was rather a good 
idea, and said so. ; 


I now wish I hadn't. 


The books I chose, after picking over the junk- 
pile, included a history of rowing, a Nigerian 
cookery book, a perfectly dreadful historical 
novel called The Willing Maid, a volume of more 
than usually incomprehensible American literary 
criticism, a book called, with what turned out to 
be a deep and significant irony, Nuts, and the 
latest Barbara Cartland. This was called Love, 
Life and Sex, and appeared to be the result of 
forty years spent reading trash on all three 
subjects. 


I then proceeded to write my article. I thought 
it was rather a funny article; so did a lot of 
other people. But this is not important; whether 
it was funny or whether it wasn’t, it was clearly 
meant to be funny. For instance, I said in it, 
among other things: 

Miss Williams’s book is described by her 
publishers as ‘a book for every Nigerian woman.” 
It is a commonly made claim; but I think in 
this instance it is fully justified .. . when Miss 
Williams says, ‘If the vegetables are new fry. 
in hot oil at once,’ she is surely, though she 


may not know it, speaking to every woman, not ~ 
. itis the theme that - 


merely those of Nigeria. . 
runs like Ariadne’s thread through Manzoni’s 
great novel E pericoloso sporgersi. 

I also said: 

‘C’est absolument défendu, said an anony- 
mous nineteenth-century French, writer, ‘de 
cracher a lintérieur de l'autobus.’ It is hard, 
even now, to disagree. 


And of the book of literary criticism, entitled 
The Phenix and the Spider, I said: 

Mr. Poggioli’s book . . . can be easily summed 
up. It got into my parcel of books owing to a 
monumental piece of carelessness on the part of 
the Spectator’s Literary Editor, and as far as I 
can understand it, which is not very far, it seems 
to have nothing to do with either phcenixes or 
spiders, 

And, in case this was not enough, I put in an 
entire paragraph (in brackets) consisting of a 
long list of thirty-three unconnected words like 
ratiocination, sensitive, David Daiches, rococo, 
Marghanita Laski, catharsis, and ended it by 
saying, ‘I am sorry about this plethora of words 
suitable for book reviews, but I am nearly at 
the end of my space, and feared that I would not 
be able to get them all in.’ 

Yes, but that wasn’t all I said, alas and 
alackaday. I also said of Mr. Cicero T. Ritchie's 
The Willing Maid: 

Mr. Ritchie . . . has indeed gone to the heart 
of our contemporary malaise; his hero is all of 
us ... how rare, how refreshingly rare, to 
find today so clear, so unambiguous a statement 
of the human predicament in a work of fiction. 

And of Miss Cartland’s Love, Life and Sex 1 said 
the following : 

And finally Miss Cartland, on Love, Life and 
Sex (not, as Mr. Philip Toynbee called it in his 
otherwise admirable review of the book in the 
Observer—in which he said it was ‘one of the 
seminal works of the twentieth century’—Love- 
life and Sex). I understand that Miss Cartland 
is the mother of Mrs. Gerald Legge, and after 
reading her book I can only say that I am not 
in the least surprised. As in Mrs. Legge, so in 
this book, Miss Cartland has summed up genera- 
tions of human experience, years of the slow 
crystallisation of thought and belief, innumer- 
able tiny grains of opinion that together go to 
make up the climate of our time, the Zeitgeist. 

Right. The first thing that happened was that 
the Editor of the Spectator got a letter from some 
character who said indignantly that I was a. fat- 
head and that our proof-readers were not much 
“better, because Manzoni’s novel is not called E 
Peritoloso Sporgersi. This, explained our corre- 
sporident with glassy-eyed idiocy, is what you see 
on Italian railway trains, and means ‘It is 
dangerous to lean out of the window.’ Manzoni’s 
novel, he said, was actually called-J Promessi 
Sposi. 

But this was not all. Oh, my paws and whiskers, 
it wasn't. The next thing that arrived was a letter 
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from Barbara Cartland. ‘Dear Mr. Levin,’ she 
wrote, ‘how charming . . . how kind . . . thank 
you so much. . . [she uses about eighteen under- 
linings per sentence, just like Queen Victoria] 
how I wish I could write as well as you. . .” and 
a lot more in the same strain. Well, naturally, I 
concluded that since nobody in the world could 
have written that letter seriously, she must be 
in turn pulling my leg. ‘Oho, you smart young 
man,’ I could hear her saying, ‘so you think you 
can take the mickey out of me [or whatever she 
would say in place of that rather vulgar phrase] 
do you? I'll show you.’ Honours, I thought, are 
even. But no; because a few days later I got a 
note from the Literary Editor of the Observer 
enclosing a card Miss Cartland had written him, 
drawing his attention to my remark about Philip 
Toynbee’s imaginary review, saying that her 
press-cuttings agency had not sent it, and please 
could she know which issue of the Observer it 
was in? 

Then I went away on holiday. Well, I mean; I 
felt I needed one. When I got back there was a 
letter from Cicero T. Ritchie on my desk. Mr. 
Ritchie’s notepaper described him as a ‘Consult- 
ing Geologist,’ and his letter thanked me. ful- 
somely for my ‘review’ of his book. ‘You must 
have a warm heart,’ he said (me!), and could 
we meet some day. No, Mr. Ritchie, we couldn’t. 
Not any day. The fact is, Mr. Ritchie, I don’t 
like you. You'll see why in a minute. 

And then, a few days ago, the dam broke. I 
got a long letter from a perfect stranger in 
Canada, telling me that he had read and enjoyed 
my ‘Books of the Year’ spoof, but that it had 
had some interesting results. For instance, he said, 
his wife had reviewed Mr. Ritchie’s The Willing 
Maid in a Toronto newspaper, and pasted the 
slats out of it. She, too, had received a letter 
from this consulting geologist (he must have a 
hide like oolite granite, if I may so express my- 
self), thanking her for her review, and adding, 
‘Bernard Levin, in the Spectator . . . under “My 
Books of the Year,” listed seven titles, all of them 
non-fiction except The Willing Maid. I am en- 
closing the applicable paragraph . . . in the hope 
that it might help you to find an excuse for men- 
tioning the novel again—provided you really liked 
it.’ 

Next night my correspondent was watching a 
television programme called Tabloid. Who should 
appear but Mr. Cicero T. Ritchie, introduced like 
this: ‘Bernard Levin, in the Spectator of England, 
picked this book, The Willing Maid, as one of 
his seven books of the year. He wrote that C. T. 
Ritchie “has indeed gone to the heart of our con- 
temporary malaise; his hero is all of us.” ’ Then 
Mr. Ritchie was interviewed, and announced, to 
my correspondent’s alarm (not to mention that 
of his wife) that he had written six more historical 
novels, and was now going to have a stab at 
getting them published, seeing what a success this 
one had been. 

So far, I have heard no reports of my remarks 
on Mr. Hylton Cleaver’s A History of Rowing 
being placed on the United Nations agenda; I 
have hopes. But as for the title of this afticle, 
I trust it explains itself. After what my last joke 

did, do you imagine that I feel like making any 
more? 

Anyway, Marghaniia Laski thought it was 
funny. I haven't heard from David Daiches yet. 
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HAVE an idea, though I may be wrong, that 
| Beet autumn comes round the huge panto- 
mime-casts are partly made up by allotting to 
men loosely if at all connected with dramatic 
art the more inarticulate and unrewarding parts. 
They appear on the stage only to be worsted. 
They are thrown off battlements. They are im- 
mobilised in craven postures by the wave of a 
wand. They cringe, they scuttle, they vanish, 
yelping, in a puff of smoke. 

With the advent of spring the British land- 
owner finds himself playing a roughly analogous 
role. His audiences are smaller, his appearances 
less regular, his acting unpaid; he is not sub- 
mitted to physical indignities, he is not required 
to mop and mow. But he appears on the stage 
only to be worsted, and what makes this hard 
to endure is that the stage belongs to him. 

* * * 

There are so many different types of trespasser 
that it is not easy to think of a characteristic 
which is common to them all. If I had to try and 
do this, I would say that all trespassers believe 
trees to be very large objects. If you try and con- 
vince a jolly picnic party that they have parked 
their car, spread their rugs and got their 
kettle going in the middle of a patch of beech 
seedlings, you are not likely to succeed com- 
pletely. ‘I’m so sorry,’ they say (if they are nice 
people), ‘I'm afraid we didn’t realise they were 
little trees.” 

The best trespassers, by which I mean those 
who do the least damage and cause the least 
anxiety, are the elderly couples who sit all day 
in their cars, reading the News of the World and 
listening to the wireless. But even if they do not 
leave the News of the World behind them when 
they go, they and their cars cannot be said to 
add to the amenities of one’s property, and one 
feels that, for all the benefit they derive from 
intruding on it, they might just as well have spent 
the day sitting in a public car-park. 

Of ramblers, it can be said with safety that 
any party numbering more than two will prove 
to be lost. The larger the party, the crosser and 
more woebegone its members; and since there 
are always at least two schools of thought as to 
where they are and which way they should be 
going, the land-owner, dispensing navigational 
aids, is viewed with resentment and suspicion by 
whichever faction (usually both) is proved to have 
been mistaken in its topography. 

But the great virtue of ramblers is that they 
are on the hoof; they need to be directed or re- 
directed, they do not have to be dislodged. It 
is the squatter-type. trespasser who presents the 
land-owner with his severest test. Two cars, two 
tents, a collapsible table and chairs, a primus 
stove, a gramophone, a wireless, three dear little 
dogs, a number of bottles—what, when he finds 
this nest of nature-lovers established on a fine 
Saturday afternoon in a secluded part of his 
woods, is the brutal kulak going to do? 

Much will depend on what sort of individuals 
his uninvited visitors are, It is a safe bet that 
they are townspeople and have no idea at all, or 
anyhow no clear idea, that they are not within 
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their rights in being where they are. The task 
of bringing this fact home to them is a delicate 
one. If they are decent about it, and apologise, 
and offer or half-offer to go away, the land. 
owner feels a brute. But if, while not disputing 
his contention that they are intruders, they ask, 
whether in a surly or a plaintive tone, what harm 
they are doing, the landlord is on a tricky wicket. 

The answer he would like to return would be 
on these lines : 

‘At the moment, as far as I can see, you are 
not doing any material injury to my interests. But 
if. I let you spend the weekend here I accept 
various risks. The most serious is that you will 
start a fire in the young plantations; the next 
most serious is that your dear little dogs will 
worry my lambs or disturb my pheasants or both. 
I see no reason at all why you should expect me 
to-accept these risks. 

‘The experience of years leads me to suppose 
that you will leave litter when you go away. You 
have as far as I can see no sanitary arrangements. 
Though it may seem eccentric to you, I prefer 
birdsong to.canned music. If you had asked me 
for permission to do what you are doing now I 
should, for the foregoing reasons, have withheld 
it. It may have been through ignorance rather 
than lack of courtesy that you have presented me 
with a fait accompli, but that does not make me 
any more disposed to-accept it. Will you please 
go away?’ 


1958 


* * * 


Now the landlord may deliver this speech 
afterwards, in his bath, and no harm come of it; 
but to make it in the face of the enemy would 
be fatal. The British have a de jure if not a de 
facto respect for private property, and a tres- 
passer, once convinced that he is trespassing, 
has a mild feeling of guilt or embarrassment. 
But if you let him see, even by implication, that 
in your estimation he is an ill-mannered, in- 
sanitary, careless, uncultured fire-bug with inade- 
quate control over his pets and a sympathy for 
blood-sports, you kindle the ardent spirit of a 
warrior race and you start a slanging-match. 

Never criticise a trespasser. You are bound to 
come ill out of your encounter with him, earning 
either his dislike or your own self-disgust or, more 
probably, both; but you will come much iller 
out of it if you imply that his conduct is in any 
way open to criticism. 

A: * a 

And, finally, never argue. There is something 
to be said for the legendary Scottish land- 
owner who, instead of spluttering ‘How would 
you like it if I came and picnicked in your 
garden?’ got the intruder’s address and on the 
following weekend did go and picnic in his gar- 
den. But as a gambit in verbal polemics this 
classic quotation is nothing like as smart as it 
sounds. Statistics, I am pretty certain, would 
show that 95 per cent. of those to whom in recent 
times it has been addressed answered, with rich 
and insupportable guffaws, that they were flat- 
dwellers; the remaining 5 per cent., laughing even 
more loudly, revealed that they lived on house- 
boats. 
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Theatre 


Laughter 
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in Court 


By ALAN BRIEN 


A Resounding Tinkle, and The 
Hole. By N. F. Simpson. (Court.) 
—All My Own Work. By 
Romilly Cavan. (Bristol Old Vic.) 

Att the best jokes are about 

serious subjects—venereal disease, 

ZT | politics, treachery, religion, failure 

and annihilation. There is no such thing as bad 

taste—only a peculiar and bizarre combination 
of flavours. And the great achievement of our 
new drama lies in its discovery of the tragic farce. 

Here the custard pies are always poisoned, the 

water-pistols are filled at the vitriol bottle, the 

leg-pulling is carried out on.the rack. Laughter 
in the Royal Court is more cathartic than tears 
at the Stratford Memorial Theatre. 

The secret lies simply in putting the unspeakable 
into words. We are not ashamed to think it or 
do it, to paint it or dance it, to carve it or mime 
it, but until now we have been unable to say it. 
What is it? ‘It’ isthe most obscene word in our 
vocabulary and varies from person to person, 
from class to class. ‘It’ is what some people die 
for and some people live for. What you have and 
the man next door is afraid he might catch. What 
the man next door has and you envy. And ‘it’ 
can always be funny. 

To put ‘it’ on the stage involves stretching the 
resources of the vocabulary until the seams split. 
This is why Shaw is eventually so unsatisfying. 
His ideas are no longer so audacious and his words 
remain commonplace. His invention was that of 
the clever schoolmaster instead of the silly 
schoolboy. He never allowed his tongue to run 
away with him. Christopher Fry, on the other 
hand, is superficially one of the word-spinners, 
but his sentences snap in your hands. He can say 
nothing in a sort of dream verse which is even 
more impenetrable than the nightmare prose of 
Ramsay MacDonald. If you wipe the simile off 
his face, he is as blank as an egg underneath. 

Mr. N. F. Simpson in his two new plays 
triumphantly demonstrates that it is possible to 
combine UNESCO and Ionesco, and juggle 
hilariously with hand grenades. In A Resounding 
Tinkle a prematurely middle-aged young couple 
tick away in their stuffy living-room isolated from 
each other like Victorian clocks under glass. For 
all they know their villa might be outside the gate 
of Belsen, inside the gate at Aldermaston, or on 
the slopes of Etna. Embalmed in_ habit, they 
interweave their wildly surrealist monologues as 
though they were the platitudes of Mrs. Dale’s 
Diary. They bicker passionlessly about the right 
name for their elephant. The husband answers a 
knock at the door and discovers a man who 
wants him to form a Government. (‘That's the 
Prime Minister’s job,’ complains the husband 
mildly. ‘Anyway we don’t know anybody.’) A 
pretty relative drops in and livens up the dull 
domestic evening. (‘Why, Uncle Ted, you've 
changed your sex,’ gushes the wife. “You look 
lovely.”) 

Nigel Davenport as the shaggy stoop- 
shouldered husband, Wendy Craig the dowdy 
tea-cosy of a wife, and Sheila Ballantine as the 


jolly epicene uncle, embroider their roles with a 
miniaturist’s skill. The author, N. F. Simpson, and 
the director, William Gaskill, resist‘the temptation 
to inflate the farce to bursting point. They do not 
suddenly pull the rug from under their charac- 
ters—they quietly and burglariously steal the 
furniture they are sitting on. 

The Hole is more ambitious—it is a short 
history of philosophy as glimpsed by a variety of 
passers-by through an opening in the pavement. 
Once again it is laughter Simpson is after. But 
laughter involves recognition of impossible con- 
nections between opposite ideas. And as the 
electric spark of wit crackles across the semantic 
gap, we find ourselves accepting dangerous 
thoughts which we might reject in any logically 
argued speech. In The Hole Simpson sometimes 
overplays his hand and repeats the same comic 
devices too often. But both plays are brilliant 
intellectual comedy—head-splitting as well as 
side-splitting—and if they are not a box-office 
success then we do not deserve to have a drama in 
Britain. 

Miss Romilly Cavan’s All My Own Work is also 
in the new manner. She is not so uncompromising 
as Doris Lessing or N. F. Simpson, and it is often 
hard to decide whether she is writing a light 
farce with intellectual trimmings, or an intellec- 
tual conversation-piece with a top-dressing of 
foolery. But who, except a critic, cares? All My 
Own Work is continuously funny, provocative 
and interesting. The situation is that oldy about 
the cross-section of humanity trapped for three 
acts on one set—this time the cellar of a bombed 
house. Like all refuse from a shipwreck, the 
characters can be classified as flotsam, jetsam or 
liggan. The tart, the Ted, the Outsider, the pave- 
ment artist’s labourer, the street fiddler are 
floating face down with the tide. The bolting 
Edwardian country-house mamma has been 
thrown overboard. And the progressive Tory 
peer, his bitchy dog-loving sister, and her pretty 
deb daughter are still tied to a spar. Naturally, 
since the play must end somehow, they all come 
near to understanding each other in the last five 
minutes. 

But Miss Cavan’s superiority to the ordinary 
commercial jerry-builder of plays lies in her 
refusal to take her conventions too seriously. (In 
answer to the question of what they are all doing 
there, a character replies, “We're preserving the 
unities.’) She also endearingly insists in sharing out 
her favourite jokes, so that the dialogue bristles 
with remarks like ‘There is a special providence in 
the fall of a card.’ She ends with no poker-work 
motto, but with the suggestion that understanding 


’ must start with the realisation that it is hard to 


start understanding. Surely even Shaftesbury 
Avenue will not be too nervous to allow this ver- 
sion of ‘it’ to be spoken on their stage? 

* 


Not in the Book. By Arthur Watkyn. (Criterion.) 


Out of the triangular spider’s face the eyes look 
sideways, like the eyes of men in cartoons. Mr. 
Wilfred Hyde White contrives (whatever the part) 
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to look like an Englishman with immense dis- 
honourable secrets: he is the foxy clubman, 
imminently expecting arrest for share-pushing, the 
shifty Major from the minor public school, 
embezzler of the imprest. Some day someone— 
Mr. Greene or Mr. Rattigan—will write the part 
for which all those light comedy roles have been 
but a shadowy preamble. 

At the Criterion he is once more at the heart 
of such a comedy—he is a senior civil servant, sud- 
dénly confronted by a comic blackmailer. Mr. 

“Hyde White makes everyone else on the stage look 
like“actors. He stands and smokes—and is. The 
rest—Miss Avice Landon, Mr. Sydney Tafler, Mr. 
Charles Heslop—are plausible, but Mr. Hyde 
White is undeniable. 

ROBERT ROBINSON 


Music 


Composing for Fun 
By COLIN MASON 


‘IN his youth Vaughan Williams 
} declared that he would never 
attempt a symphony. Last week his 
} Ninth was given its first perfor- 
¥ mance. He was over forty when he 
changed his mind, and at George 
Butterworth’s instigation produced 
the ‘London’ Symphony. (The ‘Sea’ Symphony, 
which. was written some years earlier, and is 
Known as No. 1, scarcely qualifies, since it is 
properly a cantata in symphonic form.) He con- 
tinued with new symphonies every eight or twelve 
years until, at the age of seventy, he reached No. 5. 
The next two appeared at five-yearly intervals, and 
since passing his eightieth birthday he has progres- 
sively reduced the interval until it has fallen to 
under two years between the latest pair. 

The increase in pace has been accompanied by 
a change in quality, which has become very 
marked in the last two symphonies. Vaughan Wil- 
liams has often given the impression in his com- 
ments on his own music that he does not take 
composing quite seriously. In the past the music 
itself has always belied him. Now it does so less 
vigorously. In his old age he has begun to com- 
pose for fun, and as his fun increases, he gives less 
to us. The orchestral skylarking in the recent 
symphonies suggests an increased interest in the 
presentation of his material, and this has been 
accompanied by an undeniable falling-off in con- 
sistency of content. 

As early as No. 5 (early by Vaughan Williams's 
standards, that is, for he was already seventy) 
he began to work again over ground already 
covered—in No. 3, the ‘Pastoral.’ A spiritually 
more profound and less idyllic tranquillity dis- 
tinguished No. 5, however, and made it an ad- 
vance into new territory. The new developments in 
the subsequent symphonies have been more super- 
ficial and less important. No. 6 affected again the 





. fierte tone of No. 4, but the language was much 


diluted and the neo-classical severity of form and 
concentration of counterpoint were abandoned. 
Possibly for this reason it was at first much more 
popular. Since its extraordinarily successful first 
two years it has gradually lost ground, while No. 4 
has continued to gain. It is now remembered most 
for its enigmatic last movement. In No. 8 Vaughan 
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Williams reverted to the neo-classical spirit of 
No. 4, with a change of tone from the aggressively 
austere to the gently and gaily lyrical. It was the 
obverse of No. 6, with the same imperfections and 
disunity of form. No. 9 is more serious again, and 
in some respects better than No. 8. The only 
orchestral oddities are three saxophones, discreetly 
and effectively used, and a flugelhorn, which is so 
little remarkable in tone-quality that it was hardly 
worth specifying. The form, with two excellent, 
weighty and well-matched outer movements en- 
closing a more uneven slow movement and 
scherzo, is stronger and much better balanced than 
that of No. 8, and except for the poor march- 
theme in the slow movement, it avoids such 
extreme disparities in quality of invention. On the 
other hand, nowhere in it is there any note com- 
pletely new to Vaughan Williams’s music, such 


Television 


as there was in the first movement and scherzo 
of No. 8. 

If Vaughan Williams's reputation as one of the 
great originals of the modern symphony does out- 
live him at all, it will be the first five that are like- 
liest to be remembered, while the later ones will 
probably be written off as errors of his old age. 
The recent one that stands the best chance of 
survival is the one now least admired, the 
Antartica, which comes nearest to the stature of 
the early ones—possibly because it has an avowed 
‘programme.’ The value of the ‘programme’ there 
was not that it propped up a rickety musical form 
but that it inspired the composer to that sustained 
seriousness and intensity of musical purpose that 
seems to be the real lack in No. 9, as in all the 
‘pure’ symphonies that he has written. since. the 
war. 


Speaking the Language 


By JOHN BRAINE 


Tony Hancock, Jimmy Edwards 
and Bernard Braden are the three 
most reliable guides I know into 
that realm of comedy north of 
Custard Pie and Mother-in-Law 
Land in which, for half an hour, 

am one can forget income-tax and 
H-bomb. Hancock is the most _ technically 
accomplished, but I don’t like the way in which 
his stooge, Sid James, so effortlessly makes a 
stooge out of him. Even in jest, I can’t stomach 
defeat. My heart always warms to Edwards, but 
he plays a little too much on the one note. 

Braden is my favourite, because I feel that-we 
speak the same language. His main appeal for me 
is that he’s relaxed and deeply disrespectful. He’s 
capable of development, too. One day, when free 
speech comes to this island, I shall look forward 
to him spending all his energies in making fun of 
politicians. (I want the fun to be unkind, malicious, 
cynical, and totally irreverent.) I would rather 
that he never again mentioned the Studio 
Manager, the Head of Light Entertainment, the 
Board of Governors, or indeed the BBC. Band 
Wagon squeezed the last drop out of that particu- 
lar formula some twenty years ago. 

But I am cavilling. I am very grateful both for 
the Glucosated Milk commercial, ‘The Case of 
The Listless Burglar,’ and the money commercial 
—‘Shop at The Bank of England for all your 
coins.’ This is legitimate, because in aiming at TV 
advertisement one also aims at a larger target, 
advertisement itself. Gaz Gazoo’s Method musi- 
cal was well up to standard, too, as was*the 
Professor’s talk. The Professor is a bumbling old 
gentleman who explains the miracles of, or, in 
his own words, gives a manifold sort of complex 
picture of, the miracles of modern science. The 
style of his talk was vaguely reminiscent of Rebert 
Benchley’s Treasurer’s Report, and none the worse 
for that. 

From Mr. Gerald Durrell’s To Bafut For Beef 
I expected an intelligent and lively programme 
about animals. And what is énthralling about 
animals is their absolute dissimilarity to human 
beings. But the antics of Mr. and Mrs. Durrell 


—— 















and the chimpanzee Cholmondley, wearing a Fair 
Isle pullover and a paper nappy, were nauseating. 
Cholmondley—with dazzling wit the Radio Times 
states that he’s known to his friends as Chumley 
—has evidently a repertoire of two tricks. He 
drinks tea, and he attacks Mrs. Durrell if she 
makes a fuss of Mr. Durrell. (1 must say that 
neither of these activities strikes me as being out 
of the ordinary.) The animal did drink some tea, 
with assistance, but refused to be jealous. We were 
treated to a dissertation on the failure to pot-train 
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him, and that was about all. Except that Mr, 
Durrell at one point dropped him a kiss. 


Perhaps I’m un-English, but I abominate this 
sort of thing. It isn’t that I dislike animals, but 
I like them too well to relish the spectacle of one 
being made into a parody of a human baby. But 
I’m sure that Mr. Durrell can make a better job 
of this programme when he ceases to under- 
estimate the intelligence of his audience and puts 
zoology before showmanship. 


“But even this programme was crammed with 
entertainment when compared with the Perry 
Como Show. What possible excuse the BBC has 
for spending dollars on this gallimaufry of old 
songs, old dance routines and limp wisecracks, | 
cannot fathom. Honour was retrieved by the film 
of the opera Boris Godunov. This was not only 
magnificent opera, but magnificent spectacle. In 
fact, it seemed to me to rise.well above the con- 
ventions of opera, to say something worth saying 
about the price paid for power. It was almost 
oppressively authentic throughout; this, one felt 
with a shock of recognition, was one’s own pic- 
t of sixteenth-century Russia. And, paradoxi- 
cally, there were moments when the statements 
made were so universal in their application that 
only details like the making of the Sign of the 
Cross from right to left reminded me that this was 
Russia. The most heartening realisation of all was 
that its values, which are Christian values (‘And 
you will have to face the judgment of mankind 
as you will have to face the judgment seat of God’), 
must surely still be accepted by the Russian 
people. The making of this film in the USSR was, 
if you like, the tribute paid by vice to virtue. But 
the virtue is still there in the hearis ‘of the 
people. 


Instead of a Miracle 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 





Cabiria. (Cameo-Polytechnic.) 
THE oddly named Cabiria of the 
film’s title (director: Federico 
Fellini; X certificate) is a prostitute. 
But, whatever your tastes in sub- 
ject matter, this need not put you 
off it. This is surely the first film 
about prostitutes that you could recommend to 
any adult, for it has the charm of Cabiria’s un- 
sophisticated good nature, and all the pathos, 
rather than the squalor, of her situation. Of her 
professional activities we see very little, anyway: 
just the windy corner where, in her working 
costume of tatty fur coat, ankle socks, and sandals 
(and, when it rains, waterproof hat with a hole 
in the back to let through the pony tail of hair), 
she waits for customers, a tiny creature with surely 
the shortest legs in the film business, strolling arm 
in arm with her enormous friend (Franca Marzi), 
a fat but not ugly girl with a caricaturish resem- 
blance to Gina Lollobrigida, who towers a head 
or so above her. As far as Cabiria’s livelihood 
goes, we are not invited to judge it on either a 
social or a personal level. 

Cabiria is that odd thing in Italy, the small 
capitalist: on the fringes of Rome, those great 
stretches of soiled countryside that make one see 
what the term ‘waste land’ can really mean, she 


ce 
y 


has bought herself a square box of a house, and 
everything inside its beaded doorway—wireless, 
gas-stove, furniture, canary—is paid for. And, just 
as the house sets her apart (so she feels) from the 
other girls on her beat, so the future holds, in her 
dreams, the impossible mirage of respectability : 
marriage, a home, and that essential ingredient of 
Italian happiness, the esteem of the neighbours. 
Unfounded dreaming (for Cabiria could no more 
appear respectable than she could fly) is very much 
an. Italian characteristic; somehow, people feel, 
the impossible will some day arrive, like a foot- 
ball pool prize, to stun one. No good planning 
for it: faith is what makes miracles. And the film’s 
whole point is that faith makes no miracles at all, 
but that the courage and perkiness, toughness and 
resilience that make it possible for Cabiria to go 
on believing in them are worth more, in the end, 
than any miracle. Time and time again Cabiria 
believes, and is disillusioned; and even when she 
gets her miraculous moment (being picked up by 
a handsome film star, and taken to his great 
Hollywood-style house) it only ends in a cold 
night on the bathroom floor to escape his jealous 
mistress. When at last a quiet, kind, forgiving and 
«to Cabiria) respectable-looking man (Francois 
Perier) asks her to marry him, she sells her house, 
takes her savings out of the bank, and joins him 
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with about £450 in her handbag. Then, as they 
admire the sunset together from the edge of a 
cliff, something in his eyes warns her. Other men 
have tried to kill her for money, and she knows 
the signs. But nothing, not even that, can er 
Cabiria down. ee 


Fellini is the most interesting director at oresesi 
working in Italy; but Cabiria is too bitty, too 
anecdotal, at times too repetitive of past triumphs 
and past mannerisms, to rank with his best films. 
Its triumph is one of performance rather than 
direction. Giulietta Masina, Fellini's wife, plays 
Cabiria so individually, even so eccentricatly, that 
she never fails for a moment to convince one, 
almost painfully, of a real, rounded, solid Cabiria, 
with a past and a future, a house, a tatty fur coat, 
a gas-stove to swank about. Yet she is touching 
and comprehensible on the broadest human level, 
and language, idiom, conventions of speech or 
manner, are no barrier at all. Even if there were 
no sub-titles, her walk and gestures and eyes 
would speak for her enough: to show, say, the 
spaniel-like tenderness with which she takes the 
film star's hand, and touches her cheek *wath it 
incredulously; or the horror with which she comes 
out of a hypnotic trance.to find herself moe 
fool of in front of a jeering audience; or 
fuddled hopelessness with which she ends’a .Sth- 
day pilgrimage, realising that a sacred miracle is 
no more likely to hit her than a profane one. 
Comedy of this sort—tragi-clowning, teetering on 
the edge of the absurd—comes uneasily to most 
women. Giulietta Masina has the rare ruthlesspess 
it takes; and, which is rarer, direction to justify it. 








The chief defect of siei-y King 


“< Boe: cueF defect of Henry King”, as no reader 
of Mr. Belloc can forget, “ was chewing little 
bits of string,” Poor Henry. His fad had fatal results, 
String, the Moral points out, is not among the things 
“the human frame requires”. How different. frem 
bread! Whoever heard of a slice of string and jam: 
Bread is hardly ever as Jong as string. It tastes nicer, too. 
And bread’s a subject on which scientists think the 
same as sybarites. In other words, it’s good for you. 
It is, say the pundits, tremendously nourishing. 
According to a recent report®, in the average diet, 
bread me flour provide more energy, more protein, 
more nicotinic acid, more iron and more Vitamin. By, 
than any other single food. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. 
In terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you 
can get. A nutritional bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family eats plenty of bread 
every day—good and fresh. 


*National Food Suryey Committee Report, 1055 (Page ime m 

lished by H.M.S.O. ¢ 

In 1955, bread and flour provided, in the avera, ge diet, 26.5%, of 

the energy ; 27.8% © re protein ; 25.5% of the nicotinic 

23.4% of the iron ; 28.7% of the Vitamin ‘By . ae : 
Note: All flour contains—per 100 grams of fldur: Nicoti 
Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams. lron—nof,less than 

1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 milligrams. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.I 
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The Chemical Dragon 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


I HAVE been reading Housewives 
Beware, by Doris Grant (Faber, 
12s. 6d.). Mrs. Grant will be 
known already to many of you as 
a crusader against what she calls 
‘the chemical dragon,’ which, she 
complains, ‘is now breathing its 
foul breath over our food and water, polluting 
the air, invading our homes and our farms in 
many different disguises, always parading as the 
friend of man, and therefore completely un- 
suspected by most of us. There is hardly a food 
on the market today which this “dragon” has 
not attacked. From the soil to the table our foods 
are subjected to a veritable succession of chemi- 
cal assaults.’ 

With much of what Mrs. Grant says I am in 
entire agreement. The trouble with our chemists 
today is that in their pursuit of cures for in- 
dividual evils, poisons and pests, they upset 
nature’s balance; and the last state may be worse 
than the first. I am reminded of the man who 
bought an island infested by rabbits off the Irish 
coast. He put a few cats on it to kill them off, 
only to find when he next returned that it was 
infested by cats, who were much more of a 
nuisance than the rabbits. 

There is a further danger which is only re- 
cently coming to be appreciated—mainly as a 
result of experience of radiation. There are cer- 
tain things which are harmless in small doses, but 
poisonous to the human body by accumulation. 
Sometimes the cumulative effect of the substance 
is not known till it strikes people down years 
afterwards—as was the case with X-rays. As 
there is reason to believe that some of the chemi- 
cals which have been used to preserve food, or 
as insecticides, may have this undesirable 
property, it is obvious that we should proceed 
very cautiously before allowing their use. 

I cannot help feeling, though, that Mrs. Grant 
sometimes does her good cause a disservice by 
overstating it. This is particularly obvious in her 
chapter on ‘water and the chemical dragon’—the 
chemical dragon being fluoridation. Whether 





fluoridation has or has not dangerous toxic 


qualities, it certainly has the power to arouse in- 
tense feelings among its opponents and its sup- 
porters; the controversy on the subject is now 
getting too heated for comfort. 


a great many things which are poisonous if given 
in sufficient concentration, but which are benefi- 


cial, and indeed essential to life, if taken diluted— 


such as iodine. And the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that fluoridation of water does substantially 
reduce tooth decay in young children. Sodium 
fluoride, too, is not some chemical invented for 
commercial purposes; it already exists in most 
foodstuffs, and is present in normal water 
supplies. What the pro-fluoridation people are 
doing, at least in theory, is unexceptionable; they 
are trying to secure that a constant proportion 


of sodium fluoride is present in all drinking 
water, an amount sufficient to prevent tooth decay 
igichildren, but not sufficient to do any harm to 
anybody else. 

ihe supporters of fluoridation, however, are 
themselves sometimes unscrupulous in presenting 
their case. They ignore the fact that it prevents 
t@@th decay only in young children; according 
to Mrs. Grant, research in some places suggests 
that it merely postpones decay a few years; by 
adolescence, the incidence of dental caries has 
evened out, no matter what the proportion of 
sodium fluoride is in the water. Obviously this 
is something that will have to be examined fur- 
thér; but I would urge that this, and other con- 
ee of a similar nature, should be 

Sonably conducted, avoiding the falsifications 
which creep in when people’s feelings get too 
strong for them. 

But on many subjects I should endorse Mrs. 
Grant’s conclusions without qualification. I like 
her point, ‘We carefully keep our children away 
from all alcoholic drinks, yet we encourage them 
to drink “soft drinks” which are very nearly-as 
hitmful—perhaps more so. I would like to see 
legislation forbidding the use of the dyes she 
condemns, designed to deceive customers into 
thinking that a fish, say, has been cured by 
smoking—though admittedly this can lead to 
complications about what constitutes ‘deceit’; the 
colour of whisky, after all, is in a sense a decep- 
tion; yet few people would suggest that the 
distillers should be stopped from maturing their 
spirit in sherry casks to colour it. And I should 
like to see much stricter regulations about the 
sale of substitutes for cream. Mrs. Grant tells 
the story of a friend who was deceived by some 
ersatz cream on his fruit salad, until the man 
opposite him claimed that he made the stuff. 
“Whereupon my friend said, “What's your line?” 
The reply was: “I am a carpet manufacturer. We 
make the: cream from the residues from the 
wool.”” 
+ + x ‘ 

The kitchen section of Selfridges bargain base- 
ment is well worth a visit, This is largely because 
an enterprising buyer has looked far afield for 

is ideas: I found gadgets from Germany, 
weden, Italy and France. From West. Germany 


“«aomes an excellent mixer which is more efficient 
Mrs. Grant objects to. sodium fluoride because. . 
it is a poison. So, of course, it is. But there are: 


‘than the ordinary hand mixer and yet not so 
elaborate as the costly electric type. The liquid 
goes into a glass container, and the twin whisks, 
Operated by a handle, are suspended from the 
plastic lid. This is shaped like a juice squeezer 
“fd, when needed for this purpose, handle and 
Whisks unscrew. It costs 18s. 9d, 

‘The prices of these continental goods are often 
highly competitive. I looked at a British stainless- 
steel box grater for 9s. 6d., and finally chose a 
Swedish one at 8s. lid. which seemed to be much 
stfonger. I did, however, find a cheap and good 
British wheel-type parsley chopper, guaranteed 
not to rust, for only 3s. 9d. 
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SPRING-TIME for new clothes 


ae 
Sumrte 


... Of course 





This SUMRIE Lounge Suit 
is the perfect expression 

of English styling, 

Tailored in Scotch Cheviot, © 
it’s all wool... naturally. 
Wool tailors with 
unmistakable distinction, 
keeping its elegant cut 

and unruffled good looks 
throughout its long life. 

This suit costs 25 guineas. 


Sumrie clothes are good 
—really good 


THE SUMRIE SHOP 
AT ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


156 REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 (FIRST FLOOR) 
And at good shops throughout the country 











DRY FLY * 
SHERRY 
mz. 


. & coun 
FINDLATER. MACKIE. TODD & C2 





A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- _. 
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Sa Sa 


People like Jack and Do 
save millions every year 


ris 


Since the war £500 million has been added to the nation’s net 
savings through industrial life assurance—in other words, 
through the joint efforts of people like Jack and Doris and The 
Home Service Insurance Offices. 

The Home Service Insurance Man calls regularly on ten 
million families. His visit makes these families partners in a 
great thrift movement that helps people to help themselves— 
and to help the nation too. 


ae through 
HOME SERVICE 


INSURANCE 








Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 
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Khrushchev and the Bomb 
Converted Vans and Purchase Tax 
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Public Opinion Polls William Gregory 
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Good Coffee D. F. Bowie 
Cavalier Treatment A. Gomertord 


Montessori and the Right Boot Jean Howard 





TORRINGTON f - 


Sim;—Mr. Henry Kerby in his wrath over Torrington 
has written as fine a piece of old-fashioned Bevanism 
as I have read outside the pages of Tribune. But as 
there are some flaws in his argument may I. offer 
some mild advice? 

First, Mr. Kerby’s cry for pure doctrine is; not 
Practical politics in Britain—for a Tory. In our coun- 
try, where roast-beef politics are over and Fascism 
gets No support, you can only appeal to the extfem- 
ists if you are the Party of the Left, with its traditional 
background of idealism. Toryism’s mass appeal is as 
“the reasonable realists,’ acting as ‘a restraining in- 
fluence,’ with ‘good administration.’ When the Tories 
do none of these things they get kicked out. 

Secondly, Mr. Kerby should spare a glance for the 
traditional British ruling class—his ideas ought to 
make some appeal there. Alas, they are shattered, 
their morale is gohe. They have never recovered from 
hearing the news that Sir Anthony Eden had flown 
off to Goldeneye. And if Mr. Kerby does not believe 
me, he should get himself invited to dinner by Lady 
Pamela Berry. 

Finally, Mr. Kerby should study the new téchno- 
professocrats. They are multiplying fast. Some of 
them may be. living actually under the castle walls 
at Arundel. Economically they owe their position to 
mo one but themselves; politically they have no 
traditional loyalties. By inclination they would like 
to vote for a liberal Tory Party, led by Mr. Iain 
Macleod; or a tory Liberal Party, bossed by Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter. Recent by-elections have 
shown that they could not care less which.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DESMOND DONNELLY 
House of Commons, SW1 


AUTOMOBILIA 
Sir,—May I correct Mr. Ian Fleming’s statement 
about Lady Metroland’s driving habits? She never 
drove on the pavément. Mr. Waugh supplied her 
with ‘an enormous limousine of dove-grey and silver,’ 
an Hispano Suiza, driven by.a chauffeur. It was Mrs. 
Algernon Stitch who’ ‘always drove herself, in the 
latest model of mass-produced baby car’ inwhich 
she ‘mounted the kerb and bowled rapidly*along 
the pavement’ when traffic on the road was blocked. 
—Yours faithfully, fel 
JOHN GLOAG 
3 The Mall, East Sheen, SW14 


* 


Sir,—I would like to place on record the extra- 
ordinary pleasure I ‘get through driving my Ohio 
Roadwonder. I have owned a considerable number 
of cars, the first of which was a Clyno with bassinet 





body, back in 1921. After this came a Trojan Tourer 
and a succession of others, all of which failed me, 
either by their inability to go suitably fast or through 
plain lack of ruggedness. 

Still seeking an acceptable car I bought a Rolls- 
Royce, but the hills on the Brighton road made it 
catch fire; and two Rovers which I owned broke in 
half. So now I have my Ohio, and with it motoring 
contentment. It is a large car by any standards, but 
the twenty-seven-cylinder engine whisks it about most 
nimbly. Petrol consumption is around four and a 
half miles to the gallon (I can afford this), except 
when the booster is being used for extra acceleration. 
The car is strikingly handsome and the two-tone body 
—purple and orange—is set off by an all-chromium 
top which can be detached and used as a boat. Long 
projections at front and rear give a dashing look, 
and I once got a French onion-seller with the offside 
front. I love to sit in my Ohio and watch the crowd 
that it attracts. The occupant of a great car is apt 
to become great also.—Y ours faithfully, 

H. M. MALIES 
32 Pembroke Crescent, Hove, Sussex 


KHRUSHCHEYV AND THE BOMB 


Sir,—Is Pharos a committee? Or is he just naturally 
inconsistent? In his first paragraph last week he 
accused the Daily Mirror of ‘going quite batty’ about 
Mr. K..’s ‘Suspend Tests’ campaign—‘If we stop tests 
it should be for better reasons than his promises.” Half 
a page later he was talking of the danger ‘that if the 
British and American Governments do not act quickly 
nuclear weapons will soon be manufactured all over 
the place.’ But apart from an agreed suspension of 
tests, what action does Pharos ehvisage? And how 
can suspension be achieved unless we produce a diplo- 
matic gimmick of our own—that of taking Mr. 
Khrushchev’s proposals seriously? 

Is it really hysterical of the Mirror to say: ‘It may 
well be that Russia is sincere’? Doesn't it turn on the 
meaning of the word ‘sincere’ in Geraldine House? 
(It may mean something different in Gower Street.) 
No one is accusing Mr. K. of having honourable 
intentions. But it is at least possible that he means 
what he says—he would be a great fool if he didn’t. 
For once tests are stopped someone who starts them 
again is going to incur a certain amount of well- 
earned odium, and if that someone was Mr. K., 
Russia’s capacity to make friends and influence 
people, especially in the Far East, would surely dimin- 
ish. Mr. Dulles knows he can kill nearly every man, 
woman and child in the Soviet Union if he wants to. 
He will still be able to do so, even if Mr. K. breaks 
his word, and he will have scored a diplomatic victory 
too. A more sensitive man would be kicking himself 
for not having thought of the idea first——Yours 
faithfully, CHRISTOPHER DRIVER 
Barrow Hill, Chesterfield, Derbyshire 

[This letter is referred to by Pharos in ‘A Spectator’s 
Notebook.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


CONVERTED VANS AND PURCHASE TAX 


Sir,—I wonder if it really is fair that ‘a do-it-yourself 
conversion of a motor-van into a shooting brake 
should attract purchase tax’ (Mr. Hunt). I wonder 
if it is even expedient: I know it is silly. Take my 
case, 

I am poor, but I am skilful. I want another car. 
I can buy a used van and, using my own tools, 
facilities and skill—my own, mark you—‘convert’ it 
into just what I want, at a price I can pay. But they 
want to tax me on it. 

Fair. Why should I be charged for my own work, 
done for my own enjoyment? When, after my hard 
work, I extract the vegetables I want from my patch of 
clay, am I taxed? If I make my nieces a piggy-bank, 
do the Excise claim 30 per cent. (or 15 per cent. 
if it’s used for razor blades)? Are they afraid that 
what the amateur does for himself some professional 
may turn into a racket? That’s up to them to see to; 
why should I pay for their incompetence? 

Expedient. If they tax me for it, will the job be 
worth my. while? Probably my present car will rattle 
on, and someone else buy the van, as a van. Nobody, 
not the Treasury, will have gained anything, and one 
subject, at least, will have lost. Now look: at it this 
way. If the Treasury discourages me from using up 
old stuff economically, it’s encouraging waste. 
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Silly. The intention is to put a ‘conversion’ on the 
same tax-footing as a car of the same year. But 
do you know what happens if I convert a pre-war 
van to a pre-war (and so untaxed) ‘car’? Why, I pay 
tax at a higher rate than I should on a brand-new 
1958 one.—Y ours faithfully, 

: B. A. HOBSON 
4 Stable Cottages, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex 


* 


Sir,—Mr. J. Hunt should not assume so easily that | 
do not know my homework. I had in fact noticed 
what he describes as a ‘glaring error’ in Mr. Kerby’s 
article, and indeed some other mistakes which Mr. 
Hunt has not pointed out. But I am sure that neither 
you, sir, nor your readers would welcome long letters 
itemising all the minor inaccuracies which are written 
from time to time on the subject of purchase tax. No 
reader is likely to come to much harm when a contri- 
butor quotes incorrectly the rate of tax which a 
registered trader has to charge on a chemistry set— 
least of all the registered trader himself, for he will 
have in his possession the official list of rates. 

But a member of the general public who thinks he 
can save purchase tax by converting his van to an 
estate car without informing the Customs and Excise 
may find himself liable to prosecution if he acts on 
this belief. Whether or not Mr. Kerby needed to be 
tald this is beside the point. My concern was solely 
to ensure that his article did not mislead any of your 
readers on this issue. I deliberately refrained from the 
pedantry which Mr. Hunt seeks to thrust upon me.— 
Yours faithfully, 

MAURICE NOCKLES 
Press and Information Officer 
HM Customs and Excise, King's Beam House, 
Mark Lane, EC3 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 
Sir—Pharos asks, “Why were the pollsters, who fore- 
cast a much bigger margin for Mr. Bonham Carter, 
so far out?’ 
Which forecasts? Were the polls really ‘so far out’? 
As far as the Gallup Poll is concerned, we did 
not attempt to forecast the Torrington result and 
Pharos will search in vain for evidence that we did. 
In Torrington, as in other by-elections, we were con- 
cerned to: 
(a) comment upon the campaign as it de- 
veloped; 
(b) assess the relevance of the by-election to 


. the national situation; and, most— im- 
portantly, - . 
(c) to test our questioning, sampling and 


analytical techniques. 

That research considerations are overriding is 
shown by the fact that the majority of our by- 
election studies are never published in the News 
Chronicle, although they are always available to 
political students. The decision, on the part of the 
News Chronicle, to publish some of the findings in 
the Ipswich and Torrington by-elections was taken 
because of the exceptional public interest in these 
contests. But even then research considerations were 
foremost and the newsworthiness of the results a by- 
product. This can be confirmed by reference to the 
copy of the ‘Technical Notes’ which we sent to you 


at the time of the Ipswich by-election. 


If we were going to forecast the result we could 
not afford to experiment, nor could we afford to 
operate on the limited scale we employ for by- 
elections. In Torrington, for example, we made only 
600 interviews. Moreover, if we were attempting a 
forecast we could not ignore the very important 
final four days of the campaign. 

If Pharos will check on our Torrington releases 
he will find three important facts: 

(a) they stress_that the figures relate to the 
situation four days before polling—no 
attempt is made to project them on to polling 
day itself; 

(b) the percentages relate to the total sample 
interviewed and do not show a split of votes; 

(c) very important reservations warn the readers 
of the dangers of interpreting the figures as 
a forecast. 

The most important of these reservations was that 
the result would be ‘greatly affected by’ the ability 
of Mr. Bonham Carter to establish clearly his party 
label. We drew attention to the fact that some ‘10 
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per cent, of the electorate were still confused about 
the party labels.’ 

As reference to our figures clearly demonstrated, 
this one factor of confusion could have swung the 
result over to Mr. Royle. 

Pharos should note that our reference to and 
estimate of the confusion factor was made before 
the result was known. 

The Gallup Poll, I submit, did a very good job 
in Torrington. The split of the Labour/non-Labour 
vote was anticipated in our weekend figures exactly. 
We pointed out Mr. Bonham Carter’s 10 per cent. 
confusion handicap which he and his workers would 
have to overcome. 

It was the political commentators, who, after all, 
were in a far better position than we were to assess 
the abilities of Mr. Bonham. Carter’s organisation, 
who failed to realise the implications of our findings. 
We did our best to.draw their attention to the poten- 
tial dangers of the Liberal situation. 

It is now clear that the party-label confusion per- 
sisted substantially up to polling day itself. The 
National Liberal tag was worth-at least 2,500 votes 
to Mr. Royle. 

This last statement is further evidence that re- 
search considerations dominate our thinking. It 
would be expedient to stay mute on this point. The 
National Liberals pose a very serious problem’ to 
the political forecaster—our role at a general elec- 
tion. Anything which might help to bring them into 
more lively participation is definitely not in our 
interests.—Y ours faithfully, 

WILLIAM GREGORY 
Director 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Limited, 
59 Broad Street, W1 


ps.—Pharos raises the old canard that polls in- 
fluence elections. He backs his hunch both ways— 
polls, he states, helped both the Liberal and fhe 
Conservative candidates. This contention is as old 
as polls themselves. So far no one, including Pharos, 
has produced any evidence to support it. Could this 
be because there is no truth in it whatsoever? 


[Pharos writes: “By “the pollsters” I was not re- 
ferring to the Gallup Poll alone: the Mail and the 
Express also ran public opinion polls, whose findings 
tallied reasonably closely with Gallup’s; and all three 
showed the Liberal candidate in the lead by a much 
wider margin than that which he eventually secured. 
I agree that these polls are not in fact forecasts in 
the meteorological sense; but they are understandably 
taken as forecasts when they appear in the papers 
a day or two before polling day. Mr. Gregory denies 
they have any effect on the actual voting; it would be 
interesting to know, ther, what in fact caused the 
considerable increase in the Liberal percentage dur- 
ing the campaign both at Rochdale and at Torring- 
ton.—Editor, Spectator.] 


SAKIET 


Sir,—The letter from M. Rivaz is certainly encour- 
aging because it shows that there are Frenchmen who 
are not prepared to accept their Government’s version 
of the Algerian War. But where, I believe, he is mis- 
taken is in his conviction that most Frenchmen think 
on similar lines. If only they did. As Sartre pointed 
out some time ago, Frenchmen will think of their 
money and petrol before they think of their sons. 
Surely in their democratic country the weight of 
public opinion ought to put a stop to a situation 
which most of them find intolerable? If they are really 
so helpless it does not augur well for either France 
or democracy.—Yours faithfully, GEV SURTI 
29 Marlborough Road, Northampton 


GOOD COFFEE 


Sir,—As a lover of good coffee I was pleased to 
read in Leslie Adrian’s column last week that there 
is at least one retailer with an imaginative appre- 
ciation of the coffee he sells. 

The encroachment of soluble and instant coffee 
made from the cheap, harsh Robustas is threatening 
to drive the better blends off the market; and there 
is a danger that the drinking of fine coffees will soon 
be confined to the esthetic few. 

I was sorry to see that Mr. Higgins did. not stress 
the importance of drinking freshly roasted, freshly 
ground coffee; for even the best blends lose their 
Ppiquancy and flavour soon after they are roasted 


and ground. No host would serve his guests with 
flat champagne, yet—through ignorance, admittedly 
—he will give them stale coffee to drink with their 
brandy and cigars. Perhaps Mr. Higgins will extend 
the service he gives to his customers by selling them 
fresh coffee in the exact quantity they need for any 
particular occasion: to keep a shelf of fine coffees 
would be impracticable. 

I understand from Mr. Higgins’s remarks that he 
puts Santos coffee among the best coffees. Personally, 
I find the Brazil coffees dull and placid by themselves, 
though they are excellent in the better blends; I prefer 
a good to medium Kenya or Tanganyika coffee that 
has some body and bite to it. To class these African 
coffees (as Mr. Higgins seems to do) as ‘ordinaires’ 
is to be unfair to them.—Y ours faithfully, 

D. F. BOWIE 
Melrose Cottage, Bletchingley, Surrey 


CAVALIER TREATMENT 


Sir,—Some years ago at Oxford while researching 
for an essay for my tutor (and your reviewer) 
Christopher Hill, I came across an alleged example 
of Charles I's marital infidelity. It concerned a 
daughter of one of the staff at Carisbrooke where 
Charles was imprisoned. What made the affaire rather 
unsavoury was not the mere infidelity—that seems 
to have been the rule rather than the exception for 
English kings before the twentieth century—but the 
fact that at the same time Charles was protesting 
his devotion to his wife. This deceit, if true, certainly 
ties in with what we know of his character: it was 
his untrustworthiness that, above all, led to his 
execution. Unfortunately, I have lost the reference 
and cannot verify the story. Perhaps one of your 
learned correspondents can clear the matter up. If 
this slur upon Charles’s name is removed one of my 
prejudices against him will be removed from my mind, 
but I’m afraid I shall still be unable to share that 
romantic affection for him that seems to have clouded 
the vision of so many of his contemporaries and 
latter-day admirers.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. COMERFORD 
2 Porchester Gate, W2 


MONTESSORI AND THE RIGHT BOOT 


Sir,—Dr. Standing feels that I misunderstand much 
of the nature of Dr. Montessori’s work. Be that as it 
may, he has certainly misread my review. I dealt with 
one aspect only of her teaching: her refusal to 
observe or try to understand the workings of a child’s 
mind, her specific exclusion of the idea of phantasy 
which must seem fatally limiting to modern lay 
educationists and is surely the answer to Mr. Standing 
when he asks in his book why ‘relatively few people 
seem aware of her epoch-making discoveries.’ 

On this point the Montessorians have not changed 
their outlook. Anyone who doubts whether or not 
their movement is a closed system should compare 
Mr. Standing’s book with Friedrich Froebel and 
English Education. Here the necessity of modifying 
Froebel’s original concepts in the light of modern 
psychology is fully accepted and the results of his 
work are assessed in a factual and non-idealistic way 
which is impossible for Dr. Montessori’s followers. 
(The only other important book about her is called 
A True Romance.) 

Mr. Standing attributes to me statements I did not 
make, not, I believe, through ordinary misunderstand- 
ing but because Catholic and non-Catholic thought 
on some subjects—in this case educational theory 
based on the discoveries of Freud—are so far apart 
that discussion becomes meaningless.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

JEAN HOWARD 
30 St. Ann's Terrace, NW8 
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A GREAT deal of secrecy is affected at the Treasury in 
regard to the Budget. Why? Because the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself has no plan, and what he 
knows not he cannot communicate. Whatever he may 
eventually propose, he will have taken upon trust or 
have arrived at by chance; and if it should happen to 
be something good, he will surrender it upon the first 








show of interested hostility. 





What new books 
will the child like ? 


New publications for the young will be 


fully reviewed in the special 32-page 
section, Children’s Books in the Literary 
Supplement of April 11. 

Writers differ in their approach to 
this genre. John Masefield, Mary Norton, 
Noel Streatfeild and the author-illustrator 
Edward Ardizzone are the subjects of 
special articles. 


Other special articles discuss recent 


‘anthologies of poetry for children, 


adventure stories (past and present), 
modern editions of fairy stories, and the 
economics of children’s book publishing. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN 
THE #A@ta¥: TIMES 


SUPPLEMENT 


‘Published on the occasion of the 


Booksellers’ Children’s 


Book Week. 


London 


Price Sixpence 
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KINGSTON: the capital of 
Jamaica, ‘owes its birth to the 
earthquake which almost oblitera- 
ted Port Royal in 1692. The 


damage was so extensive that a 

































new town was planned and a 200 
acre site purchased for £1,000, 
This town—Kingston—progressed slowly at first, 
but the ‘fire of 1703 which again ravaged Port 
Royal so disheartened its inhabitants that they 
moved in great numbers te Kingston which from 
that time prospered. By 1716 it was the largest 
town in Jamaica and a centre for the island’s trade, 
and in 1872 it became the seat of the Jamaican 
Government. Kingston has had to withstand many 
disasters, culminating in the earthquake and fire 
of 1907. But like the phoenix it rose again and again 
from the ashes, and today, with a population of 
about 300,000, Kingston remains the chief city and 
main port of Jamaica, destixied by its situation 
to play a leading part im the island’s ever- 
expanding economy. 
Business men who require information on 
current commercial conditions in Jamaica are 
invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3. Up-to-date reports from our branches 
‘in Kingston and elsewhere in the island are 
readily obtainable on request. } 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.0. 
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e This is the work of an artist with a deep knowledge and under- ® 
standing of nature, whose sensitive aesthetic ability puts him at » 

® the head of our contemporary water-colourists. In a clear and 

e skilful way, he elucidates his technique and cleverly balances the e 
limitations of the amateur with the limitless beauty of nature. 

t This is awork that will readily appeal to all students of water-colour a 
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Variations 


By MAGNUS PYKE 


rR. Erasmus Darwin, Charles Darwin’s 

grandfather, lived from 1731 to 1802. His 
published works possessed at their time an 
immense vogue. And when he wrote, great things 
were in the air. Science and Philosophy were an- 
nouncing the approaching perfectability of Man 
—and that soon. Signs of Progress were all 
around. The steam engine had been invented. The 
mechanisation of factories, the spinning jenny, 
the rising upsurge of the Industrial Revolution 
with the great increase it brought in wealth-- 
all these were symbols of Man’s power over 
Nature and demonstrated the fact that the pur- 
pose of all the Creator’s works was for the benefit 
of mankind. Erasmus Darwin was an imposing 
prophet of these times. Zodnomia, published in 
1794-96, contained his account of Generation or 
Descent. But his theories were built of a heavy 
superstructure of speculation on an insufficient 
foundation of fact; indeed, years before Charles 
Darwin was born, Coleridge coined the word 
‘darwinising’ to describe wild pseudo-scientific 
speculation. 

The publication of the Origin of Species in 
November, 1859, brought a whole philosophical 
epoch to an end. It is interesting to consider for 
a moment why this one book exerted the influence 
it did. Firstly, of course, the thesis in it, that of 
natural selection, was supported by an immense 
mass of observations dating back to those col- 
lected by Darwin as a young man of twenty-two 
in 1831 and during his subsequent five years spent 
as unpaid biologist in HMS Beagle on her voyage 
round the world. Then again, the discovery of 
natural selection came when it was badly needed. 
Professor Wolley, of Cambridge, writing much 
later, described the immediate and overwhelming 
effect it had on his mind when he read the part 
of the Journal of the Linnean Society in which 
it was first described. ‘Herein was contained “a 
perfectly simple solution of all the difficulties 
which had been troubling me for months past.’ 
But Darwin, himself impressed by the success of 
the Origin of Species—the first edition of 1,250 
copies was sold on the day of publication, 16,000 
copies were sold in England and it was trans- 
lated into almost every European language, in- 
cluding Bohemian and Polish—attributed it to 
the fact that it was a condensed version of a 
much larger manuscript. ‘Had I published on the 
scale’in which I began to write in 1856,’ he com- 
ments in his autobiography,* ‘very few would 
have had the patience to read it.’ It must also 
be pointed out for the benefit of modern scientists 
that it was written in clear, educated English. 

The centenary of the Origin of Species falls 
aptly today. Darwin’s book finally broke through 
into the present world in which science is the 
dominant philosophy. Man was seen to be no 
longer a special creature little lower than the 





* THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES Darwin, 1809- 
1882. Edited by Nora Barlow. (Collins, 16s.) 

{+ THe Darwin READER. Edited by M. Bates and 
P. S. Humphrey. (Macmillan, 30s.) 


angels and separated from the brutes, but took 
his place with the biological progression of other 
species. Geologists were freed from the necessity 
of assuming the earth to be a miraculous con- 
struction produced by Jehovah in 4004 sc. In- 
telligent men were now able to address their 
minds to the grouping of facts so that general 
laws or conclusions might be drawn from them. 
This, indeed, has been the basic premiss of science 
ever since: that there is an underlying regularity 
throughout Nature which it is within the ability 
of the human mind to discover. 

In the hundred years since Darwin wrote we 
have exploited the scientific freedom he gave us. 
Three major advances have occurred in biology. 
One was the acceptance that the cell was the unit 
of life. This has been in its way as fundamental 
to the science of biology as the atomic theory has 
been to chemistry. From it we have been able to 
elucidate in our own times the underlying unity 
in the mechanism of all life. We carry in our 
human cells the basic chain of chemical links by 
means of which primitive unicellular creatures 
obtained energy by fermentation before green 
plants existed on earth or oxygen occurred in 
the terrestial atmosphere. Part of the mechanism 
of photosynthesis in green plant cells—a mechan- 
ism, let us note, coming later in biochemical 
evolution—we also possess still, as well as our 
subsequently evolved power of respiration. A 
second post-Darwin milestone was Mendel’s 
theory of genetics and a third major advance 
in scientific thinking is happening now. It is 
the elucidation by means of the new and 
sharper tools provided by physics—X-ray crystal- 
lography and the like—of the chemical construc- 
tion of the genes, which were no more than a 
hypothesis when Mendel deduced their existence. 
Today, we seem near to an understanding of 
the chemical molecules by whose division one 
cell becomes two, and we know something, per- 
haps, of the means by which a single dividing 
cell tells its progeny whether to become a fruit fly 
or a man. 

With all this going on, now is a good time to 
look back at Darwin. Lady Barlow, his grand- 
daughter, has re-edited his autobiography, first 
published in 1887. It is a sincere and touching 
document written primarily for his children 
during the period between his: sixty-eighth and 
seventy-fourth years. There is a charming descrip- 
tion of his childhood, of his father the successful 
doctor, of his university career first at Edinburgh 
and then at Cambridge from which he proposed 
to enter the Church. The expedition in the Beagle 
was the merest chance—his father strongly op- 
posed it as a waste of the young man’s time. The 
description of how he came to conceive the theory 
of natural selection is most vividly written. ‘In 
October 1838. . . I happened to read for amuse- 
ment Malthus on Population, and being well pre- 
pared to appreciate the struggle for existence 
which everywhere goes on, from long-continued 
observation of the habits of animals and plants, 
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it at once struck me that under these circum- 
stances favourable variations would tend to be 
preserved, and unfavourable ones to be destroyed. 
. . » I can remember the very spot in the road 
whilst in my carriage, when to my joy the solution 
occurred to me.” 

Science gives us material wealth and mechani- 
cal power. But, above all, it provides us with 
our understanding of the natural universe in which 
we live. We are interested in Darwin because of 
the way he thought and the way he organised 
7 into a coherent system. It is because of the 

overies by which he advanced the knowledge 
and understanding and hence the stature of man- 
Kind as a thinking creature that we concern our- 
selves with the details of his behaviour; with the 
extraordinary Victorian ill-health, for example, 
by which, like Florence Nightingale, he gave 
himself the time and the isolation which were 
probably essential for the maturing of his ideas. 
Interest in Darwin is well served by Professor 
Bates, of the University of Michigan, and his 
collaborator Dr. Humphrey’ in The Darwin 
Reader,} where we are presented not only with 
the more interesting sections of the 1887 auto- 
biography but with substantial extracts from The 
Voyage of the Beagle, The Origin of Species, The 
Descent of Man and The Expression of the 
Emotions. Lady Barlow's contribution, on the 
other hand, has been to restore to the auto- 
biography a number of passages deleted for 
family reasons at the time it was published and, 
among other additions, to include an appendix 
of fifty-four pages solely concerned with a dreary 
quarrel on some small point of priority between 
Darwin and Samuel Butler. The Autobiography 
as a whole gives us a remarkable picture of what 
Darwin was like. The Darwin Reader tells us 
about Darwin too, but it also enables us to know 
something of what he thought. 


Himseif and I 
ANNE O’NEILL-BARNA 


**Mrs. O’Neill-Barna . . . strikes home amaz- 
ingly often. To read this book is to understand 
why so many leave the hurly-burly of the 
Irish countryside for the deep peace of 
Birmingham.” The Economist. 16s 


Big Oilman 
from Arabia 


MICHAEL SHELDON CHENEY 


Nasser’s latest prize! A humorous and in- 
formative account of seven years ‘behind the 
scenes’ with oil and construction firms in 
Saudi Arabia. Illustrated. 21s 


The Yoke and 


the Arrows 
HERBERT L. MATTHEWS 


A report on Spain since 1939, “, . . the bes 
book on contemporary Spain for many 
“years.”” /rish Times. “Mr. Matthews’ sheer 
honesty with the eloquence rising from it, 
shakes his book, controversiai as it is, un- 
Ayppally and deeply moving. Here . . . speak» 
t true liberal spirit.""—GILBERT THOMAs 
Birmingham Post. 18s 
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Sophisticated Quest 


The Conscience of the Rich. By C. P. Snow. 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 


Tuis is the seventh book to appear in the Strangers 
and Brothers sequence, but chronologically it 
follows the first, Time of Hope, and indeed it 
repeats some of the incidents of that novel, with 
an effect of déja vu not unfamiliar to this novelist’s 
readers. The period is 1929-36; Lewis Eliot is on 
the way up from Bar examinations to the Cam- 
bridge Fellowship, but we hear less about this 
suffering, unamiable young man than about the 
battle fought in a rich Jewish family for the soul 
of his friend Charles March. Eliot sees at close 
quarters another tragedy of possessive love, and 
he sees men love power but renounce it—themes 
which recur later in the sequence and affect him 
more intimately. An author’s note tells us that this 
book will make clearer the design of the sequence, 
which is ‘a resonance between what Lewis Eliot 
sees and what he feels’; and little as we may like 
it, this is evidently true. 

One has to ask why this deeply serious under- 
taking, for all its magnanimity and justice, for all 
its humane and devoted craftsmanship, is so 
clearly hindered by some serious loss of power. 
One answer is the manner of the narration. The 
deliberate low tone of the prose is designed to 
record compassionate but unenchanted observa- 
tion, and it is very effective when it confronts one, 
without warning, with some brief tragic or comic 
splendour; it so obviously has no design on the 
truth. But the price is high; too much is, as it 
were, lost in the dark. All this may be said equally 
of the man who is supposed to utter this dark 
prose. The whole vast narrative is, after all, the 
story of his quest—and probably any novel of this 
kind will turn out to be a variant of the Quest- 
motive—his quest for what lies ‘beyond the vul- 
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garities of success.’ When he has achieved it, he 
may radically change his reports on human 
character, which now seem remarkably limited. 
Still, he has his merits as a guide in the great world 
—he is, for example, divinely free of géne—and 
we may congratulate ourselves that its inhabitants 
appear to like him so well that he is nearly always 
with.them when some crisis occurs in their lives. 

The Conscience of the Rich is mostly about the 
struggle between Charles March and his father. 
Charles (one of Lewis Eliot’s failures I fear) is de- 
termined to be a good man; he throws up a promis- 
ing career as a barrister, marries an active Com- 
munist, also Jewish, and qualifies as a doctor, all 
against his father’s wishes. Finally, in a well-con- 
trived climax, he is forced to choose between 
damaging his family, which is extremely powerful 
and clannish, and damaging his wife; or, to put it 
another way, between what his father requires and 
what he himself thinks proper. This inner sequence 
of events echoes others, more universal in applica- 
tion. The story moves largely from party to party, 
mostly rich gatherings of the clan; and whether 
the chips fly at dinner or in the library later, Eliot 
is there to see where they fall. It is curious, this 
clumsiness, especially in view of the professional 
skill of the dialogue—subtly directed to ethical 
and emotional climaxes—and the admirable tech- 
nique which, with little comment from Eliot, 
builds up Charles March’s father into a fundamen- 
tally comic figure of the utmost seriousness and 
power, and one that almost seems to stand free 
from the demands of the plot itself. This makes, 
remarkably in so arranged a fiction, for surprise. 
There is something authentic about the shock we 
get when we see the old man wants his son’s wife 
to die, and there are others like it. 

Perhaps it is this power to convey what he 
cannot measure that justifies Lewis Eliot in the 
end. Perhaps when love and power have-finished 
their experiment with him we shall find him also 
surprised and surprising. His creator will never 
give us that blaze of imaginative assurance that 
illuminates every part of a great novel; and he 
has not the qualities which have, in the past, sus- 
tained fictions of great length—the obsessive slow 
march of Richardson, Proust’s preoccupation with 
time itself. But for such. surprises we must read 
on, and succumb again to that low, unemphatic 
voice. FRANK KERMODE 


The One Work 


Griinewald. With introductions by Nikolaus 
Pevsner and Michael Meier. er hames: and 
Hudson, 63s.) 


ANYONE who has stood before the Isenheim altar- 
piece in the museum of Colmar will know how 
little of the terror and beauty of this extraordinary 
work reproductions and words alone can com- 


municate. The plates and text of this new book ** 


are excellent, but fo appreciate Griinewald’s 


masterpiece completely one needs to experience it “ 


at first hand. This is expressionist art at’ its most 
naked; every pictorial means is used to intensify 
the work’s emotional impact. The images of 
anguish—appealing gestures, contorted forms, 
strange colour harmonies that are totally unlike 


those of any other artist—seem almost to scream . 


out until one can bear to contemplate them no 
longer. 


No other work of art, except perhaps Picasso’s 


Guernica, makes the same searing impact. And | 
there are good reasons for this, It was painted in , 
1510 or thereabouts—on the eve of the Reforma- _ 
tion—for the Antonite House at Isenheim in, 
Alsace, then a famous hospital for epileptics and — 


syphilitics, for the gangrenous and for those suffer- 
ing from St. Anthony’s Fire. Once admitted to the 
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hospital the diseased were brought before the grea 
altar erected in honour of St. Anthony,. and 
prayers were offered for a miraculous recovery, 
The altarpiece itself is a complex structure 
with movable panels designed for different occa 
sions. On weekdays it was kept closed, and on 
would have been confronted with the celebrate; 
Crucifixion. On Sundays the panels were opene/ 
to reveal the Resurrection, and scenes from th: 
Virgin Mary’s life—a message of hope to th 
suffering. And on Saints’ Days the altarpiece 
Opened up yet again to show the carved wooden 
figures of Saints Anthony, Augustine and Jerorie, 
and, on the wings, Anthony’s meeting with Paul 
in the wilderness on one side and his temptation 
on the other. 

Griinewald was a one-work artist. A number of 
paintings and a corpus of thirty or so drawing 
have been grouped around the Isenheim altar. 
piece; some, like the Lindenhardt altar, not very 
convincingly. None of them remotely rivals in 
power the Isenheim panels. The altarpiece js 
unique—German mysticism translated into paint, 
It could only have. been produced in an age 
of violent social and religious upheaval by some. 
one burning himself out with creative passion. 

* What little we know of Griinewald himself would 

seem to confirm this. Sure evidence of our 
ignorance about his life lies in the fact that his 
name was not Griinewald at all. He was usually 
called Mathis the Painter and he died at Halle in 
August, 1528. At various times he was in the ser- 
vice of the Archbishops of Mainz, and it seems 
probable that he was dismissed for taking part in 
the Peasants’ Revolt: he certainly had Lutheran 
“pamphlets in his possession when he died. 

Thames and Hudson’s new book does every. 
thing a book can do to present this original and 
disturbing artist. The two short essays are first 
rate—Herr ‘Meier’s soberly factual, Dr. Pevsner’s 
designed to introduce this very Germanic painter 
to an English audience. 

ALAN BOWNESS 


True Faith 


“The Modern Prince, and other writings. By 


Antonio Gramsci, translated by Dr. Louis 
Marks. (Lawrence and Wishart, 21s.) 


ANTONIO GRAMSCI was secretary of the exiguous 
Italian Communist Party in its early days, per- 
haps the first genuine Italian Marxist, and by 
almost any standards a remarkable and admirable 
man. Although errors of judgment on his part 
helped the rise of Fascism, and though some of 
_ his Left-wing colleagues soon became enthusiastic 
supporters of the victorious Mussolini, Gramsci 
remained adamant in opposition, and through 
suffering and adversity changed from a single- 
minded party boss into one of the truly creative 
thinkers of our time. Luckily Mussolini did not 
execute his opponents, and allowed political 
prisoners much more freedom of reading and 
writing than, have subsequent anti-liberal govern- 
ments on both sides of the fence. The result in this 
case is that we possess many volumes of Gramsci’s 
disorganised but deeply felt comments on history, 
literature and politics. Some of his political 
pensées have now been translated into English. 

These hastily written jottings are fragmentary 
and inconclusive, often tantalisingly so. Usually 
they seem little more than a personal agenda of 
points for study, with casual hints for future 
amplification. Many of them reveal an obsession 
about the class-conscious intellectual and how 
he could break down the barrier between himself 
and the proletariat; Gramsci was greatly con- 
cerned over how a Communist intellectual, know- 
ing that his dogma would be too difficult for the 
common people whom he wanted to convert, was 
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obliged to use political clichés and over-simplified 
formule which might hide the real truth. Thus 
the mechanist idea of historical causation, al- 
though not strictly true, had been useful at an 
early stage in order to raise morale in the party, 
as it were an opiate for the people; whereas true 
Marxism could now afford to be much more 
subtle, less dogmatic, less certain of itself, more 
humane and even more humble than some of the 
comrades would like. Individual scholars should 
be given their freedom to call in question even 
the most fundamental principles—but of course 
not in public. Gramsci, it is clear, was also 
obsessed with the Roman Church, an institution 
for which he apparently had a concealed envy and 
admiration. Marxism, like Catholicism, was in his 
eyes a matter of faith rather than of reason. But, 


NEW NOVELS 


above all, Marxism had to be translated into an 
Italian idiom in order to capture a religious- 
minded and land-hungry peasantry. For Gramsci, 
as for his master Croce, the one true philosophy 
was history; metaphysics and absolutes should be 
discarded, and dogma adjusted to meet local 
historical traditions. 

The translator has had a difficult time with this 
Crocean and often highly obscure writing, and 
he has chosen to play safe with an almost word- 
for-word translation which sometimes leaves the 
text even more obscure. There are far too many 
careless incidental errors, and the notes are quite 
insufficient and often very inaccurate. Gramsci 
deserves better treatment, and he also deserves a 
more representative selection of his writings. 

DENIS MACK SMITH 


A Dog’s Life 


Niki: The Story of a Dog. By Tibor Dery. (Secker and Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 
The Intruder. By Adriaan van der Veen. (Abelard-Schuman, 12s. 6d.) 
The Guide. By R. K. Narayan. (Methuen, 15s.) 

I'm Not Stiller. By Max Frisch. (Abelard-Schuman, 18s.) 

The Birth of a Grandfather. By May Sarton. (Gollancz, 15s.) 


UNLIKE Animal Farm, which is nothing to do 
with the real animal world, Tibor Dery’s Niki 
is, on the surface, exactly what the author calls it, 
the story of a dog: a real dog, a fox-terrier bitch, 
whose every marking, every ingratiating canine 
quiver, is recorded with appreciative accuracy. 
But the function of that story is to make out a 
case—which it does the more persuasively for its 
restraint—against the arbitrary restrictions, from 
direction of labour and leisure to actual imprison- 
ment, placed upon human life in a Communist 
police State. It’s the story, in every sense, of a 
dog’s life. 

Niki comes into the story by way of the Anscas, 
a childless, middle-aged couple, he an expert but 
obscure mining engineer, both of them a-political 
conformists, who have come to live in an outer 
suburb of Budapest. Here the dog calls on them, 
accepts their food and prances attendance until 
the day comes when they feel themselves com- 
promised and bound to adopt it. Now, in some 
hands this might have deteriorated into senti- 
mental, doggy nonsense. Here it does not. Dery 
is well aware of the inadequacy of such a relation- 
ship: the man feeling guilty about fostering a 
dog instead of a child; the dog appearing to trade 
upon its own weakness and dumbness. And be- 
tween human and canine behaviour he draws a 
clear line which he will not allow the dog to cross 
however human-seeming its actions. Yet certain 
things the man and dog do share by virtue of the 
fact that their lives run parallel. 

Ansca gets promotion, plus the chance of a new 
Party flat in the centre of the city; but before 
moving they all spend one memorable afternoon 
in the country. In all its unleashed exuberance, 
the dog runs wild and Ansca sees reflected 
in this display his own newly developed 
energy and optimism. But for both this is one of 
their last days of complete freedom. Ansca’s 
importance makes him vulnerable; and he is 
foolish enough to dismiss for fraud a man who 
has good connections in the Party. He in turn is 
dismissed; he loses status; one day he fails to 
return from work, and his wife cannot find out 
whether he is dead or imprisoned. The dog in its 
own way is just as much involved in Ansca’s fate : 
by the move, it has lost its freedom; by its owner's 
removal, the companionship of a man. But there 
is one thing even more frightening that they have 
in-common: to Ansca and his wife, it is just as 
incomprehensible as it is to the dog, why those 
in authority over them have treated them in this 
way. 


This is a touching book, full of kindness and 
delight, but utterly pessimistic about the chance 
of either kindness or happiness remaining alive 
for long in a Communist country. Dery, once a 
Communist and now the senior Hungarian writer, 
is serving a nine-year term of imprisonment for 
his part in the Hungarian rising. 

In The Intruder, an engaging and intelligent 
novel by Adriaan van der Veen, the hero is a self- 
centred, rather priggish but ultimately, the author 
makes you feel, quite tolerable young Dutchman, 
who is exiled in New York during the last war. 
His first, innocent step is to begin an affair with 
a young Jewish girl from his home country. In 
no time the burdens of her whole race are being 
placed on his slim shoulders. The confronting of 
the hero with people who represent various 
attitudes—the dear old pals whose anti-Semitism 
he has’ previously been able to ignore; the pipe- 
pulling intellectual who, while pro-Jewish, of 
course, feels he must draw the line at marriage; 
the girl friend's self-hating Jewish cousin who 
takes his sympathy for condescension—is well 
enough contrived not to seem contrived at all. 
But while the author makes the hero do the right 
thing, he allows the girl friend to disappear from 
sight for a long period in the middle of the book. 
She conveniently falls ill when she might have 
been more gainfully employed building up the 
central relationship. 

Raju, the hero of The Guide, by R. K. Narayan, 
takes no steps at all, he just sits on them because 
he has nowhere to go after coming out of prison. 
But as they are temple steps, and as he, out of 
politeness, offers a few words of trite advice to a 
passer-by, he finds himself overnight a holy man 
with a following who bring him gifts of food each 
day. Only once before has he ever had it so good. 
But when the drought comes he is expected to earn 
his living; and through a misunderstanding, he is 
thought to have agreed to undertake a twelve-day 
fast. In a panic he confides in his original disciple 
the story of his affair with a dancer that has 
brought him to prison. But the disciple generously 
insists upon overlooking it. Raju must act the 
Swami that in everyone’s mind he has become. 
This is a thoroughly professional novel, adroitly 
alternating Raju’s past and present to exploit their 
ironic and comic possibilities. 

In brief: I’m Not Stiller, by Max Frisch, is a 
heavyweight with an almost mesmeric slowness in 
the ring. It concerns the arrest of a man who is 
Stiller, and reveals, in a series of notebooks kept 


by the prisoner, and in a PS by the Public Prosecu- . 
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tor, why, and in what sense, he denies it. May 
Sarton’s The Birth of a Grandfather is a piece 
of cultured whimsy. about a family so nasty 
that one would not have thought that even 
their creator could love them. But, apart from a 
little wry criticism, she apparently does. ‘The 
coarse, the ignoble, the sadistic . . . have had a 
good run,’ the dust jacket states. If this is the 
alternative, they should be given an extension. 
GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Electrical Engineers 


Siemens Brothers 1858-1958. By J. D. Scott. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 35s.) 
WHEN great business houses take to patronising 
the arts—if only by way of commissioning com- 
pany histories—it is natural that they should like 
a good, sound job: none of your laminated stuff, 
but solid mahogany. Physically, therefore, this is 
an uncommonly handsome, if rather heavy, book, 
and much the same can be said of the writing. 
There are paragraphs here on share capital and 
debentures and the like that would make an 
accountant yawn. But J. D. Scott is a stylish and 
perceptive writer, who has practised the arts both 
of history and of fiction, and although he has had 
to find room for much dull stuff he has transmuted 
much else into not only a valuable but a readable 
social, economic and scientific history of the past 
amazing century, from the arrival of Carl Wilhelm 
Siemens from Germany in 1843—‘as he came up 
the sewage-laden Thames he must have feared the 
endemic cholera’—by way of telephones and 
transatlantic cables and electric light to the laying, 
in 1944, by the company he founded, of the Pipe 
Line Under The Ocean that was to drive British 
and American tanks into the heart of his native 
country. CYRIL RAY 
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Dictionary of 
Difficult 


W ords (0s. 6a} 


compiled by 
ROBERT H. HILL 


A completely revised 

version of this unique pocket 
dictionary, in which many new 
words that have come into 
existence during and after the 
second world war have been 
added and the meanings of 
existing words brought 
up-to-date. This dictionary 
has enjoyed a steady sale 
among the discerning public 
lor over twenty years. 
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The Monologue of Samuel Beckett 


Watt. By Samuel Beckett. (Zwemmer, 15s.) 
Malone Dies. By Samuel Beckett. (Calder, 10s. 6d.)* 


‘CuristT, what a planet!’ cries Mrs. Rooney 
in Beckett’s radio play, All That Fall, and 
this appears to be all the moral we can draw from 
his work. Of course, Beckett is a religious writer, 
concerned with existence stripped of its trappings 
in time and place. But this appeal to a higher order 
is little more than an expletive. The planet itelf 
is a fabricated world of senile down-and-outs 
polluting the dust-bins and ditches of an ex- 
patriate’s shadowy Ireland. And these human 
derelicts are not content merely to point whatever 
the moral is. They are garrulously obsessed by the 
details of their own suffering, exhausted maso- 
chists whose only interest in life is to find out 
how much more they can stand. Beckett seems 
quite uninterested in how much his readers can 
stand. Only the stubbornest addict could mistake 
his disgust and boredom for the excitement of a 
daring creative experiment. But where there are 
stimulants there are always addicts. 

It must be granted, however, that Beckett 
explores his planet with the authority of a born 
writer. Yet, because it is so willed, so monoto- 
nously insulated from the predictable and human, 
it ends by being unconvincing. Some internal con- 
sistency there is, but a world whose only connec- 
tion with the society we know is based on the 
lowest common denominator of physical degrada- 
tion soon ceases to affect us below the level of 
shock. But, it will be answered, Beckett is an 
allegorist. This, however, will not quite do. Either 
we are treated to a list of the possibilities of human 
debasement; or we are fobbed off with arrant 
mystifications. The ‘meaning’ of the works never 


gets beyond the expletive stage. 
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recent selections 


THE TIGER AMONG US 
Leigh Brackett 
‘A brilliant story of pursuit, an emotional 
thriller which carries full intellectual convic- 
tion . . . the total effect is horrific without 
atouch of sadism’’ Julian Symons, Sunday Times 
‘*An impressive little nightmare . . . grips 
like a gecko”’ Maurice Richardson, Observer 


THE TEAK FOREST 
Peter Ordway 


and unusually well written’’ 
Julian Symons, Sunday Times 


THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR 
Lionel White 


*‘Here, in the much maligned phrase, is the un- 
putdownable book”’ Violet Grant, Daily Telegtaph 


ROOM TO SWING 
Ed Lacy 


“Both on the sociological level, and as a 
pleasantly puzzling thriller, insistently read- 
able”’ Christopher Pym, Spectator 
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The pity of it, again, is that Beckett is obviously 
a born writer. He is a verbal wizard who can con- 
jure with an astonishing range of styles. In Watt, 
for example, there are occasional descriptive pas- 
sages that reveal sureness and delicacy of percep- 
tron: 

He contemplated with wonder also the ample 
recession of the plain, its flow so free and simple 
to the mountains, the crumpled umbers of its 
verge. His eyes then rising with the rising land 
fell ultimately on the mirrored sky, its coalsacks, 
its setting constellations, and on the eyes, ripple- 
blurred, staring from amidst the waters. 

And quite different from this is the stark modula- 
tion of the opening sentence of Malone Dies: 
‘I shall soon be quite dead at last in spite of all.’ 


The prose of Malone Dies probably marks an 
advance on that of Watt. Yet Beckett’s style 
seems to exist quite independently of what is 
being said. And this is just the worrying thing 
about his work as a whole. Where Beckett suc- 
ceeds in gripping attention, it is nearly always at 
a purely verbal level. His sentences, as sentences, 
are fascinating. He has the ability, by an artful 
apparent artlessness, of insinuating that the reader 
has much more information about what is going 
on than is ever provided. Thus we are told that 
“Watt's eyes, when he puts himself out, were no 
worse than another’s, even at this time... .’ 
Yet there is no way of knowing what ‘even at 
this time’ means, since we never know Watt's 
age or physical condition. On a larger scale, we 
face the same problem in Waiting for Godot. The 
dialogue is brilliant and constitutes the obvious 
stage-worthiness of the play. But what is the 
dialogue about? It is in itself the action, a filling-in 
of time, a staving-off of boredom. Boredom, for 
the audience, is just about. kept at bay. And in a 
play about the boredom of waiting for. the tomor- 
row that does not come, this dialogue-action just 
scrapes by as a device. Should Beckett repeat this 
device, however, it would become dangerously 
like a gimmick. And Beckett is prone to repetition. 

Beckett is trying to put over the human condi- 
tion as he sees it—an endless repetition of petty 
and meaningless and degrading experiences. In 
this, he is similar to Kafka, who is not so much 
preoccupied with eternity as with infinity—a very 
different matter. Where they vitally differ is that 
the protagonists of Kafka’s nightmare are active, 
and Beckett’s almost entirely passive. Joseph K. in 
The Castle, for example, is rather like a metaphysi- 
cal Lucky Jim, perpetually combative and curious. 
This, in contrast, is how Watt is described 
when we first meet him: 

Mr. Hackett was not sure that it was not a par- 
cel, a carpet for example, or a roll of tarpaulin, 
wrapped up in dark paper and tied about the 
middle with a cord. 

Watt becomes the servant of a Mr. Knott, 
whose food he prepares and whom he hardly 
ever sees. Mr. Knott is presumably some 
kind of symbol for God. But we are never told 
how Watt comes to Mr. Knott’s house in the 
first place; nor is-he at all interested in the central 
problems of his stay there. Joseph K. at least 
wants to get into the castle. Watt merely wonders 
about things. And this is all really one can say 
about the novel. Similarly, Malone, in Malone 
Dies, is an utterly incapable Ancient of Days, 
trying to reassemble before death the scattered 
remnants of his personality. All he can achieve is 
some speculation on his own passivity. 





* EnpGaME, Beckett’s latest Play (Fin DE Partie), is 
due to be published by Faber an 
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It is perhaps because these protagonists are. so 
passive that the prose has to work so hard. But 
there are many occasions when the style ‘itself 
breaks down. This is infrequent in Malone Dies, 
but in Watt the most ardent devotee would have 
to confess that there are long passages of un- 
relieved boredom. Beckett seems quite unable to 
refrain from working out precisely all the com. 
binations between the boot, the shoe, the sock and 
the nothing that Watt may try on his two feet. 
Malone Dies presents a different problem, because 
Beckett has tightened up sufficiently to demand 
vigilance without mitigating the boredom. Malone, 
too, is endearing for his self-knowledge. “What 
tedium,’ he mutters, from time to time. 

Beckett’s boringness could perhaps be explained 
in several ways. Partly by his expatriate’s con- 
dition, which has tended to blur his known and 
familiar social environment. Partly, it derives 
from a certain wilful and now outmoded modern. 
ism. And partly from what appears on Beckett's 
part a large measure of unawareness of the reader. 
Indeed, it is as if we were listening in on an occa- 
sionally tedious, sometimes fascinating and nearly 
always contrived monologue. Every book is a 
number of parenthetic clauses in a sentence whose 
main verb is never achieved. In his new radio play, 
All That Fall, it is true, Beckett seems to be grop- 
ing towards plot. Malone Dies, on the other hand, 
is most adeptly hitched to Beckett's monomania— 
for here the monologue of Beckett and the mono- 
logue of the lying old man achieves a unity of 
sorts in a long, parenthetic ramble. 

It is a pity that Beckett bores so much when he 
can be also so entertaining. Particularly in Watt, 
there is much that indicates that he is a natural 
humorist. If only he could exploit this rich, natural 
vein and wash away some of the self-indul- 
gent pornography, he might prove one of the great 
comic writers of the decade. Or so we are left to 
speculate. As it is, it is sad to watch somebody of 
Beckett’s talent flogging to death his one gimmick, 
with burning sincerity, in a void. 

GABRIEL PEARSON 


Bed and Board 


The Natural Philosophy of Love. By Remy de 
Gourmont. (Spearman, 16s.) 


CERTAIN books seem predestined to be remain- 
dered. Remy de Gourmont’s Physique de ’ Amour 
(first published in 1904) belongs to this category. 
The novice will find its terminology over-technical 
and its content dated: the more advanced reader 
will already be in possession of most of the in- 
formation which it provides. , 

Nevertheless, it is interesting both on its own 
level and in the light which it throws on the intel- 
lectual processes of the author. De Gourmont’s 
declared intention is that of ‘giving man’s sexual 
life its place in the one plan of universal sexuality.’ 
To this end he examines the life cycle (and its 
implications) of a great number of creatures. In 
the main he concentrates on those instances in 
which life appears at its most transitory, and 
nature at its most violent and indifferent. The 
ephemeron is born in the evening, copulates and 
dies without seeing the rising sun. The silk moths 
‘shake their wings for an instant at birth, couple 
and die.’ The female palingenia ‘is fecundated 
before even getting rid of her nymph’s corset, she 
dies with her eyes still shut, at once mother and 
infant in swaddling clothes.’ He lingers delightedly 
over the decapitation of the copulating male pray- 
ing mantis by the female ‘who is devouring him at 
both ends, getting from her spouse simultaneously 
the pleasures ac mensa ac thoro, both bed and 
board from her husband.’ And he applauds the 


Faber on April 25, -- underlying principle by declaring: “Why, if this is 
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for the good of the species, should he not be 
eaten?’ 

The good of the species! Perhaps in 1904 the 
phrase sounded less ominous than today. In any 
case, de Gourmont hastens with all too familiar 
zeal to apply similar criteria to his fellow creatures 
and their institutions. Nature. does not favour 


monogamy and man is incapable of it. Since 
‘civilised man is vowed to the couple’ polygamy 
has regretfully to be rejected. The natural solution, 
therefore, is marriage plus some form of legalised 
concubinage. Even less appealing are the conclu- 
sions he draws from the slave-making propensities 
of red ants. ‘White humanity also, at one point in 
its history, found itself faced with a like oppor- 
tunity, but less prudent than the red ant, let it pass 
from sentimentalism, thus betraying its destiny.’ It 
is no surprise that such views appeal to Ezra 
Pound. His contribution (made some thirty years 
ago) comprises a vivid translation, a flamboyant 
introduction and, to a dissertation on instinct, a 
footnote of unparalleled silliness. A. E. ELLIS 


It’s a Crime 


Or Be He Dead. By James Byrom. (Chatto and 
Windus, 13s. 6d.) Echoes of a baccarat case of 
the Nineties reverberate through this quite bril- 
liant tale,.as a journalist digs up its survivors,.in 
Paris and Pimlico, and with them an excitingly 
dangerous little black market in white slaves. A 
welcome new voice in crime fiction. 

Murder in Majorca. By Michael Bryan. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) Laconic, fast-moving 
thriller of pursuit in the Mediterranean (and I 
don’t think there is a murder, despite the title). 
Very good indeed; this second novel would have 
been three-star instead of one had there been a 
little more menace about the bad man, and a little 
more ingenuity about the smuggling device. 

Poor Harriet. By Elizabeth Fenwick. (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.) ‘Poor Harriet’ is a crack-brained klepte, 
and around her, in New York and New England, 
is spun an admirable web of murder and suspense. 

The Chinese Bell Murders. By Robert van 
Gulik. (Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.) The Chinese 
were first at everything: their classic detective 
stories were written in the Ming dynasty, and set 
in the T’ang. This free adaptation of some few 
such, by a Dutch Orientalist, is pretty prosy but 
has a flavour of its own, though many will prefer 
the pastiche (Ernest Bramah’s Kai Lung) to the 
real thing, as being tastier, faster and funnier. 

The Golden Horse. By Alan Kennington. (Hale, 
10s. 6d.) Nat Gould rides again in this engaging 
piece about a new way of nobbling the favourite 
—threatening his trainer’s wife and daughter after 
he has won the Guineas and the Derby, and unless 
he is scratched from the Leger. Very wind-on-the- 
heath, smell-of-the-stable, and  straw-in-the- 
mouth, and quite reasonably likely and lively. 

The Dragon Tree. By Victor Canning. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 15s.) Long, well-organised, solid 
and, eventually, fast and exciting novel of action 
in which a couple of nationalist leaders from just 
such a place as Cyprus are exiled to bare, lonely 
Atlantic island, whence a band of soldiers of 
fortune make a bid to rescue them. Characterisa- 
tion of patriots, adventurers, and various British 
Service and civil service types, with assorted 
womenfolk, adds extra dimension to plot. 

The Long Farewell. By Michael Innes. (Gol- 
lanez, 12s. 6d.) The plot is as donnish as ever—a 
Shakespeare discovery leads to death in the 
library—but not the style: indeed, Mr. Innes per- 
mits himself ‘contact’ as a transitive verb, and 
eschews his usual crossword-puzzle quips and 
quiddities. Quite a brisk detective story, and nearer 
credibility than some of the more fantasticated 
frolics of the past. CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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A Doctor’s Journal 








Bedside Manners 


] WAS encouraged to read a report about how 
the surgeons of a Croydon group of hospitals, 
before an operation, sit by the patient’s bed and 
chat with him, leading up to a diplomatic explana- 
tion of why the operation is necessary. The secre- 
tary to ‘the committee said, ‘This bedside chat 
makes a patient feel that the surgeon is a personal 
friend, and that he can rely on him to carry out 
the operation with success.’ Of course this very 
sensible procedure reassures the patient. I should 
think that in many hospitals this kind of thing, or 
something like it, is done as a routine, but now 
and again one still hears hair-raising tales of 
operations decided upon (by the surgeons) and 
carried out with scant explanation, or none at all. 

Of course, surgeons as a race are active and 
impatient people; they like to get on with things, 
and may be so brisk as to leave out the emotional 
preparation of the patient for what is, after all, 
a major event in his life. How very satisfying a 
successful operation must be! The appendix is 
inflamed, the patient is twisted up with pain, 
scared and in danger; the surgeon operates and 
takes it out, and all is well. The, new surgery of the 
heart I would regard as one of the greatest 
advances in healing ever to be made. I hope we 
can look forward to the day when many, or most, 
victims of valvular heart disease can be relieved 
of their crippling disability by operation. This is 
surgery at its best. But sometimes operations are 
done without so clear a purpose. For example, it 
is nearly always a mistake to operate on women 
with tension pain. The pain is not made better 
by surgery—in fact, it is usually worse, and the 
patient is left with the conviction, not unreason- 
ably, that her pain must be of physical origin 
because Mr. Scalpel did an operation for it. 
Hence the task of the next doctor who tries to 
help her is made more difficult. It would be 
instructive to carry out a survey of all patients 
submitted to surgery, to find how many of them 
go on having symptoms after the operation. 


by 


Be a little more helpful, please, says a reader 
from Oxford. How does the heavy smoker give 
up smoking? How can he stop, and how neutra- 
lise the subsequent depression? How long does it 
take, he asks, to get the nicotine out of one’s 
system? Well, giving up smoking has little or 
nothing to do with nicotine. Addiction to cigar- 
ettes—for the pipe seems to be pretty harmless— 
like any other addiction is a form of stress 
response. However, unlike other, benign re- 
sponses, such as twitching of the head, it does 
damage to several of the bodily systems, and the 
more cigarettes are smoked the more damage is 
done. Furthermore, it seldom quite quells the 
discontent that keeps it going, and it brings with 
it practical complications, such as an increased 
liability to chest trouble. 

I mentioned lately the vicious-circle effect in 
smoking; that each cigarette sets up the craving 
for another. This simple habit-smoking, as one 
might call it, is, I imagine, relatively easy to check. 
Break the circle for a few weeks—by an act of 
will, a tranquilliser, or hypnotic suggestion—and 
the craving dies down. But if the addiction has any 
real drive behind it, then it will have to be ex- 
plored, and there are no magical remedies, and no 


short-cuts to this. The exploring of it is part of a 
doctor’s job, and it takes time and patience and 
privacy. During the stage of deprivation, the 
smoker must expect to suffer, as the morphine 
addict suffers when his morphine is withdrawn, 
but he can be helped and supported through this 
stage; he has to be on guard against taking refuge 
in ‘nibbling’—sweets, biscuits, and the like: the 
smoker seems always impelled to turn to carbo- 
hydrate, rather than protein, during his weaning. 
The end-point is a rearrangement of forces within 
the individual so that his emotional needs are 
met, without depression or addiction; in some 
people, naturally, this point may be difficult to 
reach, or even impossible. The judgment on how 
to proceed in therapy, or whether to start at all, 
has to be made afresh for each person, after an 
appraisal of his attitudes and motives, and his 
situation in life. Sometimes it will be wise to let 
well enough alone. 


I am sometimes very much troubled, when I 
reflect upon the three great professions of 
Divinity, Law and Physick; how they are each of 
them over-burdened with practitioners, and filled 
with multitudes of ingenious gentlemen that 
starve one another. (Spectator, March 24, 1711.) 

The over-burdening, in the field of Physick in our 
time, is seen in the cities, and the country towns 
of Southern England; industrial towns, and the 
deep country, are less well provided for. The 
medical practice of the city is ‘mechanised’ to a 
high degree; the doctor who is so inclined can 
send any of his difficult cases to hospital, and the 
paradox is that he is often highly regarded by his 
patients for doing just this—‘He is so careful,’ 
they will say. The horse-and-buggy doctor had a 
much harder time, and much keener delights. 
MILES HOWARD 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 148. A. KARLSTROM 
(‘British Chess Magazine,’ 1939) 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week, Solution to last week’s problem by Morra: K:- B4, 
threat R x P. 1... Kt(S) x Kt;2Kt x KtP. i... 
B x Kt; 2 Kt-Q3. 1...KtP x Kt;2Q xKt P. 

..K Px Kt;2Q-K7. 1... Kt) x Kt;2P « Kt. 
threat” 


1... B-R 7; 2 Kt-Q 3. Straightforward 
problem with some good play in the variations. 
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THE CITY, THE SURVEY AND THE BUDGET 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


AFTER studying the Economic 
Survey for 1958 the City is look- 
ing forward to the Budget with 
pleasurable anticipation. For this 
cautious Treasury document gives 
no reason whatever why taxation 
should be increased and suggests 
many reasons why it should ‘be 
reduced. It was only last autumn 
that the Governor of the Bank 
Was suggesting at a Mansion 
House dinner—how many speakers at these feasts 
wish afterwards that they had eaten their words 
as well as their plateful!—that it would be desir- 
able for the Chancellor to increase taxation so as 
to secure an over-all Budget surplus. But the Sur- 
vey declares categorically that ‘the economic 
climate is less inflationary than for several years’ 
and gives new figures about saving and invest- 
ment expenditures which show how great was the 
restraint exercised by spenders last year. Personal 
savings apparently increased to £1,639 million and 
company savings to £1,763 million. These, with 
Government savings of £557 million, brought a 
surplus of saving over investment at home of £374 
million. Why, then, worry about an over-all 
Budget deficit of £212 million if the ‘below-the-line’ 
capital and other expenditures of £635 million have 
already been more than covered by the national 
savings? The Survey mentions that total personal 
saving last year was between 10 per cent. and 
11 per cent. of personal income after tax, which 
is an unusually high proportion. Well over £500 
million went to increase life assurance and pen- 





sion funds. The general balance of the economy 
has undoubtedly been restored by the high degree 
of saving achieved in the last two years. 

* * + 


And here is another disctosure which points to 
deflation rather than inflation. The new Survey 
table of saving and investment reveals a 57 per 
cent. rise in private investment in stocks and work 
in progress, namely, £147 million to £402 mil- 
lion, in spite of the fact that the volume of output 
went up by only 2 per cent. This suggests that 
goods are not flowing freely from factories to 
stores—that there has been an accumulation of 
over-bought raw materials and unwanted semi- 
finished manufactures. We were, in fact, suffering 
last year from too little, not too great, a demand. 

+ * 7 


The Treasury is therefore forced to admit in 
this Survey what I have been arguing ad nauseam 
for the past twelve months—that there is an excess 
industrial capacity in the country which should be 
brought into use. The admission is made in the 
following terms (paragraph 77): ‘Although 
industrial production in 1957 was only slightly 
higher than in 1955 (!) the high investment which 
has been going on for several years in most in- 
dustries should provide a store of capacity for 
further expansion.’ Yet Ministers get angry when 
some of us cornplain of the industrial stagnation 
of the past three years! They appeal to the 
workers to increase productivity, but productivity 
cannot be substantially increased until the indus- 
trial machine is turning at full speed. In fact, until 
this excess industrial capacity is put to work 
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British manufacturing costs can never hope to 
compare favourably with those of our competitors 
abroad. 


* * + 


The Survey gives good reasons why some extra 
money should now be pumped into the economy 
to increase demand. It mentions external circum. 
stances ‘which give grounds for anxiety’—the 
American recession first and foremost; next, the 
loss of gold and dollars to the US by the rest 
of the world (outside Germany), which weakens 
international reserves and encourages a return to 
import restrictions; next, the substantial fall. in 
certain commodity prices, which strains the balance 
of payments of some primary producing countries; 
and finally, the slowing-down of world industrial 
production, which means that American recession 
today is not going to be offset, as it was in 1953-54, 
by European expansion. Here is a clear Treasury 
warning that if the American slump is not halted 
before very long, say, within the next three 
months (which appears at the moment unlikely), 
the British export trade will begin to feel the pinch 
before the end of the year. The Survey had already 
anticipated that ‘the decrease in demand relative 
to industrial capacity which took place in 1957 
will continue into 1958.’ It is therefore only 
prudent that the Chancellor should release some 
additional buying power to meet the likely con- 
tingency of a further fall in total demand. 

* > a 

It is obvious that home demand can be stepped 
up today without any risk of upsetting the balance 
of payments, for the current surplus on our inter- 
national account in the last half of 1957 rose to 
£122 million, making a total surplus for the year 
of £237 million. Moreover, we have not yet had 
the full benefit of the fall in import prices, which 
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First Important 
Development in 
the Passenger 
Shipping Trade 
for many years 


RIENT AND PACIFIC LINES,” Sir William Currie 


told his stockholders, “is to be the name of a new 


joint service integrating the sailing programmes of P & O 

and Orient ships, which will be developed from the Orient 

Line’s existing route from Australia to the West Coast 

a of North America. 

“Also as part of the new service, we are planning, together 

with Orient Line, to operate voyages across the North 

, Pacific from the United States to Japan, Hong Kong, and 
the Phillippines via Honolulu. 

“It can rightly be described as the first important develop- 

ment in the passenger shipping trade for many years. Not 


only does it mean that the fleet at the disposal of the Joint 
Service makes it immediately the largest operator in the 








If you are interested in this extract 
from Sir William Currie’s speech 
at the 118th Annual General 
Meeting, please write for a full 
report to the Secretary, P & O 
Steam Navigation Company, 122 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 














Pacific, but it will ultimately increase by some twenty 
thousand annually the number of passenger berths available 
across the Pacific to the West Coast of the United States 
and Canada. 

“Trade and tourist travel across the Pacific have great 
possibilities for expansion and we believe that we are starting 
a development which will be an increasingly profitable 
addition to the Company’s operations.”’ 


COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY LIMITED 





Tue fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting was held on 
April 2nd in London. Mr. D. M. Oppenheim, the 
Chairman, in the course of his speech said: The in- 
crease. in the Consolidated Trading Profit is ap- 
proximately £4,750,000 which I am sure you will find 
very gratifying. 

You will have noticed from the accounts that the 
Group transfer to Fixed Asset and Stock Replacement 
Reserve has increased by £2,600,000, as compared 
with last year and £950,000 of this increase applies 
to the Holding Company. It cannot be said that a 
profit in the real sense has been realised until provi- 
sion has been made for the difference between the 
cost of materials and manufacturing assets consumed 
in production and the cost of their replacement. The 
transfer to Fixed Asset and Stock Replacement 
Reserves shown in the accounts is a reasonable ap- 
proximation of this difference in value, 


The sales of the majority of the subsidiaries in- 
creased during the year to September last, although 
there were a few exceptions. In the first five months 
of the current year total Group sales again show an 
increase over the corresponding period of last year 
but the increase is considerably less generally spread. 

The cost of materials and tobacco taxation in 
various countries overseas are still showing a ten- 
dency to rise and competition is intensifying with the 
extensive introduction of new types of cigarettes and 
packages. Whilst trading conditions will probably be 
more difficult, | am reasonably hopeful that the 
Holding Company’s share of the Group Net Profit 
will be at least maintained for the year 1957/58. 





The report was adopted. 
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declined sharply, through the slump in freight 
rates, in the last half of the year. It is also obvious 
that we can increase home demand today without 
any risk of upsetting the export trade, for we 
have an excess industrial capacity sufficient to 
take care of both. A relief of taxation is therefore 
justified on every count. 
* * * 


But how much? The surplus ‘above-the-line’ 
was £423 million. Sixpence off the income tax 
would take half the surplus and leave room for 
something off purchase tax. But all this would 
take time to seep into the economy. To stimulate 
flagging industrial investment a further cut ‘in 
Bank tate seems imperative. To delay this relief 
because there are wage disputes and threats of 
strikes is absurd. Labour is more likely to show 
reason when the Government's economic policy 
is more reasonable. ' 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


THE post-Easter feeling in Throgmorton Street 
was as uninspired as the weather, except in the 
gilt-edged market which goes from strength to 
strength. The irredeemables were prominent, 
largely because of a shortage of stock, and 3} per 
cent. War Loan jumped to 67} compared with 
654 at the end of the month. This stock goes ‘ex 
dividend’ on April 25 and the current yield is 
£5 6s. 3d. per cent. If Bank rate is to come down 
to 5 per cent. before long, War Loan should stand 
at 70 at least, Industrial shares were improved on 
Wednesday. UNiLever, however, fell slightly én 
the report. An international giant combine like 
Unilever will always be the first to feel the draught 
of a world trade recession. The report states that 
towards the end of 1957 ‘industrial activity had 
already begun to slacken both in North America 
and in many countries of Western Europe and the 
expansion of international trade had clearly been 
checked.” In the circumstances the group did well 
to increase the money value of its turnover by 3 
per cent. to £1,720 million, but profit margins fell 
—on turnover from 2.9 per cent. to 2.4 per cent. 
and on capital employed from 10.2 per cent. to 8.2 
per cent.—and as a result net trading profits fell by 
14 per cent. to £85} million. (These do not in- 
clude the Indonesian subsidiary, which is in 
suspense.) The fall in eommodity prices has been 
an upsetting factor, but confidence in the future 
is expressed by the continuing high rate of capital 
expenditure. Net quick assets have fallen sharply 
from the ‘unusually high’ figure of £47 million to 
£22 million, but these are sufficient to meet capital 
requirements in 1958. At 73s. 9d. the shares of 
Unilever Ltd. return 4.65 per cent. on the dividend 
of 174 per cent., covered over 4 times by earnings 
of 734 per cent., but this is hardly good enough to 
attract buyers. Turning now to a domestic 
business, LONDON BRICK reported a good recovery 
in profits with earnings on the equity amounting 
to 294 per cent. and covering the dividend of 
15¢ per cent. on the present capital nearly twice. 
At 39s. the shares now yield 7.85 per cent. As a fall 
in building output is expected the shares may come 
back, but for an income fund they would then be 
an attractive purchase. 
* + * 

It is thought in the City that the coming Finance 
Bill will introduce restrictions upon the formation 
and trading of hire-purchase finance companies. 
Apparently any finance company which is not 
technically a bank can advertise for public deposit 
money.and so defeat Mr. Amory’s credit squeeze. 
The success which has been obtained in attracting 
money from the public by the offer of high interest 


rates—up till recently 8} per cent. and over—is 
well illustrated by the Lombard Banking. group 
whose current, deposit and other accounts rose 
last year from £7.8 to £18.6 million. There is no 


doubt that the joint stock banks have been losing ~ 


a lot of business to the new hire-purchase finance 
companies and as_soon as the Government pro- 
posals are known I would expect the banks to 
make a move towards acquiring minority or con- 
trolling interests in some of the leading companies. 
In 1954 the Commercial Bank of Scotland 
acquired two prosperous hire-purchase finance 
companies, and now that this bank has merged 
with the National Bank of Scotland, in which 
Lloyds have a large share interest, it may be said 
that one of the English joint stock banks has 
already made a start. I do not suppose that the 
independent Mr. Gibson Jarvie will allow UNITED 
DOMINIONS TRUST to come within any bank's orbit, 
but MERCANTILE CRED!T might be more accom- 
modating, especially when it wants further capital 
for development. I recommended these 5s. shares 
on December 13 when I drew attention to Lloyds’ 
indirect interest in Scottish hire-purchase finance. 
They were then 27s. 6d. cum 100 per cent. scrip 
bonus, They are now quoted at 14s. to yield 4.9 
per cent. on the assumed 13} per cent. dividend. 
The shares are not easy to buy but are worth 
trying for. ! 
+ * + 

The gold finance houses are at last beginning to 
reap the benefit of the expensive development of 
the new Orange Free State and Far West Rand 
goldfields which has been going on for the past 
thirteen years. A firm of London stockbrokers in 
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an interesting report estimates that the twenty 


-mines in these fields have raised about £217 mil- 


lion of new money. Their total expenditure: on 
gold production has exceeded £254 million, not 
including £37 million spent on the production of 
uranium. The dividends paid by the twenty mines 
have risen from £3} million in 1955 to £19} ymil- 
lion in 1957, and for 1958 and 1959 are estimated 
at £24; and £28} million respectively. The last 
accounts of the gold finance houses generally in- 
clude only the 1956 dividends, which amounted to 
million, so that we may expect their revenues 
this source almost to treble in three years’ 
time, The ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA (the Oppenheimer group) has been the 
leading finance house in this vast development of 
South African gold, and the market was therefore 
pleased to see that its income last year—on the 
basis of. the 1956 gold dividends only—rose from 
£4.4 to nearly £5 million. The final dividend was 
increased by Is. to 6s., making 8s. for the year, 
payable on capital increased by the 10 per cent. 
scrip issue of last year and by the offer to acquire 
a further holding in African and European (giving 
an 86 per cent. control of that company). For the 
next few years shareholders can. look forward to 
further increases in the dividend and | therefore 
consider the shares at the present price of 127s. 6d. 
to. yield 6.35 per cent. still attractive. Even after 
the recent rise the shares are still only half-way 
between their high and low of last year. It would 
not be surprising to see the price move gradually 
towards the conversion price fixed for the Con- 
vertible Notes for 1958 to 1962, which was just 
below 154s. 





Lord Chandos, Chairman of Associated Electrical Industries, tells stockhotders— 


NEW FACTORIES 
SWELL THE 


OUTPUT 


OF A.E.I. 


Presiding at the Annual General Meeting of Associated Electrical Industries on 
April 9th, Lord Chandos (the Chairman) said that in 1957 the total value of 


electrical apparatus shipped 


and invoiced to their customers surpassed that in the 


record year of 1956 by over £16,500,000. Notwithstanding that increase, the profits 
remained ‘at about the same level as those for 1956. Apart from the strike and 
other influences, he said that profits last year were still affected by the heavy initial 
expenses which were involved in starting new plant. 

Lord Chandos said that during the last} four years they had added about 
£80,000,000 to the capital employed in the business. Of that rather more than 
half had been invested in fixed assets, such as new buildings and extensions, and 
the rest represented capital for their operation. 

Commenting on the order book position, Lord Chandos said that the orders 
booked by the Company during the year totalled £177,000.000 exceeding by 
£40,000,000 the highest previous figure reached in 1956. 

Dealing with the proposed Product Divisions, Lord Chandos said that their 
formation would eliminate duplication of effort and make the best use of al) 


personnel currently employed. 


Commenting on the progress of the Group’s large expansion programme, Lord 


Chandos said: 


“At the close of 1958 we shall have more than 40 main factories, 


and one by one they are going to contribute greatly to the volume of production”. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Crown House, Aldwich, London, W.C.2 
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Songs of Araby 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 423 
Report by Herbert B. Grimsditch 


In view of the current situation in the Arab world and Kashmir, competitors were invited 
to rewrite the famous ballad ‘I'll Sing thee Songs of Araby,’ fitting their lyrics to the music. 


O Competitors! Vocative, you see (like mensa, 
O table!), but meant also to be minatory and 
reproachful, because this time you put up a pretty 
poor show. In fact, after a first quick glance 
through your entries, I was tempted to paraphrase 
the noble Duke of Wellington, as he looked at a 
new draft in Spain, and say: ‘I don’t know what 
effect these entries will have on Spectator readers, 
but, by God, they terrify me.’ 

I should have thought that anybody who had 
ever been to a musical party or a popular concert 
would have known this bewitching song as well as 
he knew ‘The Mountains of Mourne,’ or ‘Drake 
Goes West,’ or ‘For You Alone.’ I have known it 
from childhood; and. it remains one of my 
favourite washing-u up songs—especially since, at a 
strictly private function, I can let. myself go on 
that wonderful concluding coda: 

To cheat thee of a sigh, 
Or charm thee to a tear! 
(The final ‘tear,’ of course, is taken on falsetto.) 

You were certainly® set a diabolical task, 
namely, to write a Middle Eastern and Kashmiri 
political parody on a short, light, love-lyric. But 
very few of you thought it worth while to procure 
a copy from Messrs. Chappell; few of you had 
any idea of the proper length; and, alas;few of 
you could even scan. I begin to fear that ‘time’s 
wingéd chariot, hurrying near, has»rushed me 
into an age where ry of Araby’ is not so well 
known as it-used to be. Therefore a word of 
history. 

At the Brighton Festival of 1877 (some decades 
before my birth, I hasten to say!) there was played 
a cantata called Lalla Rookh, containing this song, 
which had a succés fou. The author was a broth of 
an Irish bohemian oil-painter, William Gorman 
Wills (1828-91), who, in middle life, had developed 
a talent for slick’ historical plays, of which he 
turned out a number. They included that cele- 
brated, old-time blood-and-thunder melodrama 
A Royal Divorce. 

The composer was Frederic Clay (1838-89), who 
wrote mostly for the stage, but who, among other 
things, made a setting for “The Sands of Dee.’ Had 
he lived in the gramophone age, he would have 
made a fortune, by what Grove justly calls‘. . . a 
natural gift of graceful melody and a feeling for 
rich harmonic colouring.’ But he did not survive 
to enjoy even the full benefit of the less generous 
rewards of those days, for he died aged fifty-one 
after suffering some years of paralysis. 

Here is the sung version of Araby from the 
score: 


I'll sing thee songs of Araby, 
And tales of fair Cashmere, 
Wild tales to cheat thee of a sigh, 
Or charm thee to a tear. 
[Refrain] And dreams of delight shall on thee 
And rainbow visions rise, break, 
[bis] And all my soul shall strive to wake 
Sweet wonder in thine eyes. 


Through those twin lakes, when wonder wakes, 
My raptur’d song shall sink, 
And as the diver dives for pearls, 
Bring tears, bright tears to their brink. 
And dreams of delight . . . [etc.] 
To cheat thee of a sigh, 
Or charm thee to a tear! 


Perhaps I asked too much. Yet in several years’ 
avid reading of the Competitions page, I have seen 
you attempt, and accomplish, mightier tasks. 

However, one bright light shone out. Rhoda 
Tuck Pook, envisaging the great difficulty of boil- 
ing down Middle Eastern and Kashmiri politics 
into two short stanzas, very originally chose 
another method—namely to switch the parody 
to a different subject while preserving the form. 
Her construction and metre were impeccable; and 
so, though for some reason she used only one 
stanza, I have no hesitation in awarding her a 
first prize of three guineas for the following: 


FROM THE HorrRoR PRODUCER 
I'll show you Things from space or deep 
Whose viscid shapes appal, 
Designed to cheat you of your sleep 
And drive you up the wall. 


And beads of cold sweat shall on you break, 
Your prickling hairs shall rise, 

As all my monsters strive to wake 

New loathing in your eyes, 

As all my monsters strive to wake 

New loathing in your eyes. 

To cheat you of your slee 

And drive you up the wall. 

In the end, I decided to split the three remain- 
ing guineas among Joan Ackner, R. Kennard 
Davis, and H. B. McCaskie, though again none 
of them quite succeeded in producing the true 
prosodic’system. Here they are: 


(JOAN ACKNER) 


I'll sing you songs of Arab States, 
And Kashmir’s severed vale, 
Sad songs called ‘Britain without oil’ 
And ‘Even Pandits fail.’ 
[Refrain] And pacts and pledges seem made to break, 
While Russian hopes fast rise, 
And since we find no peace on earth, 
Let’s strive for open skies. 


THE 
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Through the Arab lands roam Nasser’s bands 
The Western stock sinks low, 
And Pakistan says ‘Plebiscite!” 
And India still says ‘No!’ 

Repeat Refrain. 


1958 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


I'll sing thee songs of Araby 
And tales of wild Cashmere, 
To move Macmillan to a sigh 
And Selwyn to a tear. 
There potentates of shifty States 
Our politics embroil, 
While fervid dreams and Soviet schemes 
And fears for Eastern oil 
Move Harold to a sigh 
And Selwyn to a tear. 


There bold Nehru, and Nasser too 
For domination strive, 
While fresh alarms of foreign arms 
Keep turbulance alive. 
Here wild Pathans concoct their plans 
To extirpate Hindus, 
And Muslim there with zest prepare 
To massacre the Jews; 
To extirpate Hindus 
And massacre the Jews. 


(H. B. MCCASKIE) 


The wonder’s gone from Araby, 
The glamour from Cashmere, 
Where now gaunt derricks shock the eye 
Or howling mobs the ear; 
The sheikh of romance sells oil today, 
Cashmere is all in a stew, 
Why, there, my love, let fancy may 
When here at home in Kew 
No derricks shock the eye, 
No howling mobs the ear? 
While Arabs toil in search of oil, 
While Hind and Islam brawl, 
Nasser and Nehru play their own 
Sly games of grab for it all; 
The sheikh of romance . . . [etc.] 


This business, of course, has got me singing this 
infectious song ‘all over the flat. I must seta firm 
course for Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, La Boheme, 
‘The Criminal Cried as he cast him Down,’ ‘Maire 
my Girl’ and so on. Somehow I've got to get it 
out of my system. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 426 


Set by N. Hodgson 


A correspondent in a Sunday newspaper, writ- 
ing on ‘Snatches of Conversation,’ recalled having 
heard the following: ‘My dear, what was I to do? 
It either meant hurling the baby through the win- 
dow or using it as a hammer.’ Competitors are 
invited to provide the whole story which (includ- 
ing the extract quoted) must not exceed .150 
words. Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
426,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by April 22. 
Results on May 2. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 987 


ACROSS 


Pra anal for a song (6). 
4‘I would hate that death —— my 
e es” {Browning) (8). 
9 King over the Trent? (6) 
10 Where Dr. Johnson gets love and 
nothing else for winter sports (8). 
12 Complaint from the moors? (8) 3 ‘He has a le 
13 Blast those he-cats! (6) 5 Grey has a 
s Buome the musician (4). 
Opposition by the big cats (10). 
at old nostalgia again? (10) 
0 Don’t. have a shot at this, try a 
dagger! (4) 
How to eat melon? What a 


the horse 


business (6). 


25 Breezy ress to the Principal at DOWN.—1 Bad dog. 2 Naboth, 3 Fantail, 
the source (4-4). eal epee engagement (2, 3, 4 Trick cyclist. 6 Cryptic. 7 Plethora. 
27 ‘The iy male kiss of —— 8 Sweetest. 11 Plantagenets, S Charmian. 
PR ae ms (8). 18 Alfred’s went =o far on the 4 mings py | 18 Adipose. 19' Cremona. 
28 Melodiously (6) Ring to popularity! (3, 5) Asides. ‘ 
A Bo echo of 0 exe of Chnatens 's Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
a book faken for one guinea willbe awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions eS ae 
coauden heel 2 Address solutions: Crossword No. 987, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. THOMAS, Beech Court, ' Cowbridge, 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. Giamorgan. 


29 Sons for hats (8). 
1 Little Tommy obviously got his 30 Unlike the land-lubbers (2, 4). 


DOWN 


1 This is the place for figures (7). 

2 Early crocus, gold, planted by an 
industrious creature (9). 

’ was said of him (6). 

ashful look (4). 

6 I’m coiled up at home (8). 

7 Transmitted unit is seen to a ‘t’ in 


8 These ssealitbattie are all right . 

11 A thousand not retained in 
untidy fashion (7). 

14 Have you spotted my neck-tie? Ashantis. 





Solution on April 25 


19 Order in tangled shrub is shapely 


21 Cradle aon possibly is at the 
lowest level ih. 
* 22 Coin of Italy minted here (6). 
24 ‘But ——? The bush’ is bare’ 
(Browning) (5). 
26 na up for the gunmen initially 





SOLUTION OF 985 
ACROSS.—1i Benefits. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC requires Talks Producer in "Manchester. 
Duties inchide arrangemem and production of 
preadecast taiks and discussions on wide range 
f subjects both on Sound and Television net- 
works. Qualifications: informed interest in 
current, social, politica? and cultural trends. 
Knowledge of industry also an advantage. Good 
gandaraé of education essential, preferably to 
University degree standard. Preference to can- 
éidates with personal knowledge of North of 
Engiand and its special charateristics. Salary: 
11,105 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
nonal) rising by seven annual increments to 
11,550 pa, maximum, Requests for applica- 
pon ferms (enclosing addresse@ envelope and 
quovng reference GS93 ‘Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
ton, W., within five days. 

CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR THE CARE OF 
CRIPPLES invites applications for the post of 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICER to promote the ex- 
tension and eo-ordination of voluntary services 
for the disabied throughout the country. Adminis- 
trative and social work experience essential, and 
knowledge of legislation and local authority 
services for the disabled desirable. Commencing 
salary £700 per annum with travelling and sub- 
sistence allowances.—Apptications to aoe 
34 Egeleston Square, London, _S.W.1, 





EDINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
SCHOOLS 
GEORGE WATSON’S COLLEGE 
for Boys 

The Merchant Company Eéucation Board 
imvite applications fer the 

HEADMASTERSHIP 
of GEORGE WATSON’S COLLEGE 
which is a Direct Grant seboot of 1.500 
boys fof whom 700 are 13 er over). The 
presemt Headmaster is a member of the 
Headmasters’ Conference. The appeintment 
has become vacant Owing © the appoint- 
ment of Mr. I. D. Melntosh as Head- 
master of Fettes Colicge. Full particulars 
ef the post.and a Form of Abstract te be 
attached to application may be obtained 
from. the subscriber. The closing date for 
the receipt of Applications and compicted 
Abstracts is 15th May. 

HARVEY M. IAMIESON, W:S.. 

Secretary of The Merchant Company. 
The Merchants’ Hall. 

Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


FEDERAL BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. Vacan- 
ries—News Sérvices. Applications are invited 
from experienced journalism for the on = of 
Head of the News Service of the newly formed 

Feccra) Broadcasting 
and Nyasaland im Salisbury. Broadcasting news 
expetiences desirable: proved organising ability 
essential; experience of radio aa ae ete., 
a strong. fecommendation. Initial salary will Re 
according to qualifications, but in any event not 
less than £1,800 per annum. Applications are also 
imited for ether posts in- the News Division in 
seales between £1.000 and -£1.808 per annum. 
Applications with full details of qualifications 
and experienee should reach the Controlier of 
Admin‘stration, P.O. Box 8218, Causeway, 
Southern Rhodesia, by 25th April. Seiected can- 
didates wili be interviewed in London. by. the 
Director-General during the first half of July. 


INSTRUCTOR BRANCH ROVAL NAVY. — 
Why not utilise your scientific and professional 
knowledge and at the same time enjoy the com- 
tadeship of Service life with the Royal Navy? 
The Royal Navy offers Short Service Commis- 
sions in the Instructor Branch tw graduates in 
Mathematics, Engineering, Chemistry, 





sradvates w i 

subjects, The work of the Instructor Officer is 
fundamental to the Fleet and covers the widest 
ficld of operational, technical and academic 
dutics ashore and afloat. Instructor Officers are 
also the meteorologists of the Royal Navy. 
Noté also: Undergraduates in final year nmy 
apply. Short Service Commissions may de for 
3. 4 or 5 years. A Short Service Commission 
lulfils --obligati for N Service. £405 
tax free gratuity after 3 years amd pro rata for 
longer. Ail Short Service } may —_ _ 
permanent < issi 
British subjects, sons of srieuh parents, at 
%6 yeats old and medically t&.—Fer further 
details apply to: DIRECTOR, NAVAL Ay 
CATION SERVICE (P/100, ADMIRAL 
LONDON. 


WE CATER FOR 
the type Of person 
who reads this Journal ! 


The 
“EN PASSANT” 


Gru Room: - Corrre LOUNGE 
occupies the Upper Floors of 


405, STRAND 


(Next.door to Vaudeville Theatre) 
Best English meat in Grillroom 
5)- set hunches 


‘CHESS ALL DAY 
Open till midnight 














APRIL 


Corporation of Rhodesia 
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ps a OF ENGLAND Newspaper requires 
young m graduate as editorial assistant. 
odie on capasuiaien to learn journalism. Shert- 
hand and typing essential—Apply Editor, 1-5 
Portpeol Lane. Holborn, E.C.1. 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT — PART-TIME 
WORK. We need the help of a competent and 
well-educated woman for typing and clerical 
dut'es from 9° a.m. to 1 p.m, Mon.-Fri, ace | 
close to Northern and Bakerloo lines. Salaty 
p.w.—Write age and background to Box 1915. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Ali office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 
6644. 


THE LONDON , OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, Applications - 
invited for the post of Research Assistant 
Criminology. Salary scale £450-2675, commie 
to qualifications and experience. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Social Research Division, The London School 
of Economics = Political Science, Houghton 
Street. London, W.C.2, to whom all a) 

should be sent not later than 6th May, 1958. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED 
PERSONAL ASSISTANT? or, EXECUTIVE? 











Perience. 





“THEATRE 


IONESCO, “The Picture.’ 
Toynbee Theatre, E.1. 
8 p.m. 





Premicte, 


ish 
April 9, 10, 11, 12, 





TOWER, 7.30. Thur. 17. Pri. 18; Sat. 
Gegol’s Comedy, ‘Marriage. CAN. 
before | o Canonbury: Place, Nik 


19 only, 
Sill (3475 


EXHIBITIONS AND | 
LECTURES 





DORA naland. 
RUSSELL. DRYSDALE — New Paintings of 
Northern Australia. 10-5.30. Sats. 10+). 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
PAUL SIGNAC. 234 Paintings—Water Coloum 
—Drawings. Open April i6th. Daily 16-5.30, 
Sats. 10-12.30. ay ‘ 

MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings by 
MARCEL CARDINAL. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 
10-1. Untif May 3.—142 New Bond Street, W.}. 
PIERRE MONTAL, 14 South Molion Street. 
ae from seenmmen. 10 to 5.30, S 









SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 
CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 











FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Pore Elizabeth” 
“City of Exeter"’ 

“City of Durban” 

“City of York"’ 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection of detail. 
Superd accommodation for 
100 passengers. 


Passages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, india and 
Pakistan, also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 





Head Office : 


12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 





10 to 1 
.” Pictures recently acquired 











194058, Weekdays, 
11-6; Sundays, 2-6; poet Mondays. Admission 
free. Adipien East Station. 
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new method as discussed on B.B.C. Teievision 
Free imformation, write to CGo., 119 
Sureet, W.i. 
CAN YOU DRAW? Why not take 2 Home 
Study course i@ general Commercial Art im 
chiding anatomy. layout, poster and ilipstraien 
per gt oa oaie aime on a 
will you ta 2 oceupa- 
fon i Commer —_ Write for FREE talent 
test and nien your to 
FAMOUS aixfists SCHOOLS. 
43 WESTPORT, GODABMING, SURREY 
CANCER PA (8543). Poor widow (63). 
with invalid son, needs rest and care, also special 
dict, which she can barely afford. help us 
w care for her. Jewellery weicomed.—Nationa! 
for Canocr Réief (Appeal G.7), 47 Vic- 























AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly te 
friends living overseas. 

A year’s subscription costs 50s. A Greeting Card is sent 

from the’ Spectator fo friends for whom a subscription i 
opened as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to : 


THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower Street. London, WC1 








- Fue istanp or Formosa 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THe Two Greatest ENGLISHMEN: SHANESPRARE AND CAURCHELL ? 
A. L. Kennedy, We. 


_ Fhe Rev. Canon Reger Lieyd 
c. G. Lynam, O.8.8:, WL. 


Tre Gaearest S¥oR¥ IN THE WorLtD 
Tue. Trape Unions anp THe Fevpat System 


Pamece Paur’s Speecues Simon Young 
Epucaqion at Gux-Powt 7 Marc TF. Greene 
PLANNING OR Timocracy ? , Elliot Fitzgibbon, 0.8.5. 
A SFanpaRD History in a Ney Form W. M. Parker 
Creative Activity is OLp Acg / D. L. Hobman 


Lt.-Col. H. B. Crocker, C.4.6., 0.8.0. 


1958—A TuRninc-pomnt? ‘ Sir Harold Webbe, c.we., Me. 
Some Recent Booxs 
April 1958 Number 616 10s net 
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HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders. Sun. to Thurs. SPEC. 3901. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LET ME TRACE your “ancestry. Genealogical 
Research specialist, Terms moderate.—Box 1916. 
MASTER TAILOR offers hand-made suits built 
to your own style. From 25 gns. CYRIL 
GRIMES LTD., 39 Maddox Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 3619. r 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialist for over 20 years. Free Booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER. 
2531), 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG. 6993). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 
SMOKING? YOU CAN STOP NOW! The 
Nicrobrevin way is new. natural and casy.— 
Telephone or write for free details: Miller, of 
Golden Square, 13 Golden Square, London, 
W.1. GERrard 6533. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 


YOUNG MAN, Publishing experience, secks 
position, charity, political, etc.—Box - 1918. 

YOUR OWN LENSES Fitted Free to new 
modern frames. 15s, post paid. Two-tone frame 
20s. Send old frame.—Bell’s Co., 50 Kings Street, 
Southport. Est. 45 years. 





GARDENING 


HARDY GERANIUMS, compictely frost-proof. 
Thrive outdoors all year round without protec- 
tion. Red, Pink, Rose, Blue, Violet, etc., 35s. 
dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, Plant Specialist, 
LARKHALL, LANARKSHIRE. Lat 
JOIN NATIONAL GARDENS GUILD and 
read bi-monthly free Journal. Original, thought- 
ful, organic. Specimen copy 1s. — Secretary, 5 
Francklyn Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex. 


STARTING A NEW GARDEN? Displeased 
with the old one? Do-it-yourself plans pre- 
pared; advice given for moderate fee depend- 
ing on detail required.—-Write or phone Lewis 
Erlanger, Landscape Gardener, Long Compton, 
Warwickshire. Tel.: 284. 




















LITERARY 

YOU'VE always meant to write. Don’t let the 
time slip by. The LSJ, founded under the 
patronage of the Press, has coached individually 
by post for nearly 40 years with an unmatched 
record of successes, New edition of “Writing 
for the Press’ free from : 

PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 

London School of Journalism, 

19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO. 8250 


ARE YOU reading ‘FRONTIER,’ the new 
Christian Quarterly for thoughtful people seeking 
first-hand information on cvents and trends 
throughout the world and the Church's part in 
them? 10s, per annum (post free). Free copy on 
request. — ‘Frontier,, Dept. S., 59 Bryanston 
St., London, W.1. 

FICTION ‘AND NON-FICTION. MSS. read 
without charge. Usual terms for Revision (if 
necessary) and submission to Publishers.—Box 
1859. 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


‘THE LABOUR AND THE WOUNDS,’ by 
Massimo Salvadori. The deeply moving autobio- 
graphy of a man who fought for liberty with the 
anti-Mussolinj underground. 18s. Out 14th April. 
From all booksellers.—Pall Mall Press, 123 Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today (or phone 
KNI. 7769) for free 24-page bookict, which des- 
cribes the openings for new writers... 
reveals that you can make extra income by 
writing, wherever you live . . . shows that R.I. 
students have sold work to over 1,750 publica- 
tions—a record without paralici—and that many 
earn while learning.—Regent Institute (Dept. 
85Z), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


MATEUS ROSE. . 


This pink wire is quite without equal. It is 
made from a single variety of red grape and 
the skins are not allowed to remain in 
contact with the must. The result is a 
gorgeous pink amber colour which is 
naturally slightly sparkling. It is of great 
delicacy and charm. 
Price per bottle 16/- including postage and 











packing. 
3 bottles £2 5s, 6d. including postage and 


packing. 
6 bottles £4 6s. Od. 12 bottles £8 12s. Od, 


Obtainable from : 


A. NORMAN (Wine Merchant) LTD 


36-38 HIGH ST., PINNER, MIDDX 














YOuR Success begins with 
Pm cee year’s subscription to 
magizine for Writers. Send 
for for fee RS A Ag "Know-How Guide to wae 
No Sale—No Fees tuition. — B.A 
Senoat of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, V/.1. 


‘SECRETARIAL ‘SERVICES. 


DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING and all sec- 
retarial services. Circulars prepared and des- 
patched, Dictation by tefephone. — Apollo 
Agency, 18 Hanover Street, W.1. MAYfair 5091. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words. —Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on- -Sea, Essex. 
TYPING MSS. & THESES. 2s. 6d. 1,000. — 
Dorothy Crofts, 74 Woodland Street, E:8. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CRIPFLEGATE. SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
GOLDEN LANE, E.C.i, MON. 2828. 
For Prospectus. please apply to the Clerk to 
the Governors, Dept. S. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Training, 
Prospectus. re | 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B. , B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Literature. Modern History, 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A. LL.D., 
Director of — Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford Oxford (Est. 


SECRETARIAL _— specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


SEMI-PRIVATE—Secretarial Tuition for Gradu- 
ates and older students. Enrol at any time. Day 
and Evening Classes—THE GATE SECRE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 123 Notting Hill Gate, 
London, W.11. 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 

y and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students. Next Secretarial Course com- 
mences April 15, 1958.-—-Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Gantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 

















SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. A NOTABLE 
OFFER. A remarkable response! Although some 
21 years have elapsed since we founded our Food 
Mail Order Service in the City of London, few 
Specialities in that time have been more 
enthusiastically praised and repeatedly ordered 
than our Special Brand of White Peaches. Only 
obtainable from us, for we have secured the 
entire quantity available, these White Peaches 
have a Rare and Exquisite Bouquet even more 
perfect than that of Fresh English Peaches. Large 
Unblemished Halves in Delicious Syrup. Tins 
15 oz. net, 8 for 26s. Original wooden case of 
48 for 150s. Post or carriage paid. This World 
Famous Speciality is but one of many, exclusively 
obtainable from us. Our offers which appear in 
this column every week cover but a small 
selection. Complete list posted on request. 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 








GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 





DEVONSHIRE 
HONEY, CREAM, BUTTER 
Sent post paid 
Real food for health in this age of substitutes ! 
HONEY—Finest quality, pure (from NO- 
SUGAR fed bees). Clear or set (thick): 4 Ib., 
18s. 6d.; 7 Ib., 29s, 6d.; 14 Ib., 57s. 6d. 
CREAM and BUTTER — Genuine, scalded, 
Clotted Cream or fresh (churned) Farm Butter : 
4 Ib., 5s. 11d.. (or weekly for 4 weeks, 23s. 3d.); 
1 Ib. 10s. 9d. (or weekly for 4 weeks, 42s. 6d.). 
J. F. Writes : “Your produce is a revelation!” 
— appreciated gifts, Greetings messages if 


clud 
S. P. ASHE, 
Churston Ferrers, Brixham, S. Devon. 





TRE SPECTATOR, 


CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100% Pure Wool. 
Mothproof, in popular pastel shades. 1 sizes 
from 25s. for 40in. x 60in. Free samples. Kerr 
& Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 
GOURMET’S DELIGHT 


Each carton contains : 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole Roast 

Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 8 oz. tin 

Frankfurters, 8 oz. tin. Chicken Fillets in Pork, 

i144 oz. Asparagus Tips and 12 oz. Braised 

Kidneys. Sent for only £2 post paid. Two 
cartons £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O. 





Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER. 


HARRIS TWEED 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-trochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Ben Linens. 
Fine Diaper, and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains, Illus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
—_ Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, hern 








VIN ORDINAIRE BLANC-DAY my ¢ 
DEAUX. 668. per dozen, plus 6s. 

Norman (Wine Merchant) Limited, 96-38 Hiss 
Sweet, Pinner, Middx. 








RESTAURANTS 





NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis Show- 
rooms). English & Continental cuisine. Wine & 
Beer Licence. feanaal attention of Proprietors. 


WANTED 


HOUSE OR COTTAGE WANTED for part of 
August or September. Three bedrooms. Must be 
near sea.—Apply Peter Mell, the ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street W.C.1. 














HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS not mass pro- 
duced. If you dislike group travel you will find 
our prices AND personal service just what you 
want, Brochure from: Business and Holiday 
Travel Lid., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. WHitehall 4114. 


MADEIRA HOLIDAY 


AT NEW LOW FARE 
£59 RETURN 
from April 18. (£61 mid-July to mid-Sept.). 
An island holiday with scenery of unfor- 
boating, swim- 
ming, fishing. Excellent food and wine. 
Madeira is different ! 











ITALIAN RIVIERA 
The only direct air service to the coast 
(SANTA MARGHERITA). Every Sat. from 
May 17th. Sat. and Sun. from June 2ist. 
Full details from your Travel Agent, or 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington ‘4567. 


OVERSTRAND. Norfolk. Sea and Country. 
Riding and Golf near Danum House. 


PADSTOW, CORNWALL. Charming, oid- 
world modernised cottage for sunny holiday.— 
Miss E. M. Hooton, ‘Althea,’ High Street, 
Padstow, Cornwall. 














HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns., 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 
COTSWOLDS. Simple country house in lovely 
valley. Large garden. Own —— Recreation 
room. Children 1 di 
Steanbridge, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
FOLKESTONE, Horse Shoe House, 29 West- 
bourne Gardens. Select. Central heating. Good 
English and Continental food. Weeks, days. 
FOR A QUIET restful holiday by the Sea. 
“DOUBLE BARN,” Selsey, Sussex, offers good 
food with all Modern Amenities. Sun Lounge 
and Gam:s Room. Garden with Sandy Beach 
adjoining. Ideal family holidays. Brochure on 
application. 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE. INVERNESS-SHIRE 

Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 
qurroundings; excellent for walking, climb- 

ing or touring ands. 
Self-contained suites, private Sena. 

. & c. ail 
Own croquet and putting, Excellent fishing, 
‘golfing. Fully lice 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 
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RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Street, Ryc, receive a few guests. Tel.: RYE 2207 


SHANKLIN 2009. Katrick Private Hot, 
Highly commended for good food. H. @ ¢. 
Interior mattresses. Television. Free car Park, 


6 gens. to 8 gns. S.a.€. 


SWITZERLAND. Welcome to an attractive 18th 
century Chalet in sunny Alpine valley above 
Montreux. Wonderful views, walks and flowers, 
riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. New téléférique. 
Private car tours. Every comfort,  excellen 
cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, a friendly atmospher, 
and inexpensive terms, Details: Mr. and Mr, 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Hotel-Chalet Bog 
Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex. 


WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor. 
rington, Hols. or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television. Unlicensed. 











ASHLEY COURTENAY 
RECOMMENDED HOTELS 


See my shop-window below. For other districts 
ask ~ Bookshop lo ene, 1958 (25th edition) of 
LET’S HALT AWHILE, 10/6d., featuring some 
700 hotels and phos personally jown by the 
author and his wife. In case of difficulty, obtain- 
able also, post free. from <n Courtenay, 
68(SR), St. James's Street, S.W.1 


BANTRY BAY, Ireland 
ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, Co. Cork, 25 yards 
from the sea. An Irish country hotel in glorious 
scenery, with fishing, bathing, sailing; or just 
eating, drinking and being lazy. 


NNR. BARTON-ON-SEA, Hants 
CHEWTON GLEN ror in 25-acre estate, 
1 mile sands, sea and golf, ably located 
for an early Summer holiday. ‘Tel. Highclitte 2741. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
CARLTON HOTEL. Patronised by Royalty. 
A.A, *****, 150 bedrooms and :suites. Count 
ing position for sun and sea views. Lifts 
Renowned - catering. Tel. 6560. 


CHESTE 
a td HOTEL. A_ landmark =. jue 
centuries in this lovely old city. Here and 
present, memorable f and wine happi " ‘lend. 
Best book ahead. Tel. 23186. 


NR. EDINBURGH, Gullane 
GREYWALLS. A charming Lutyens house with- 
in easy reach of city, facing Muirfield Links. 
Lovely garden. Tennis court. Interesting cater- 
ing. Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144, 


JERSEY, CHANNEL | ISLANDS 
ST. BRELADES BAY : %. facing south, 
sea and southern sun, ae. cs pranesies for 
April, May and Autumn, recognised as the 

holiday months by the discriminating. 


LLANDUDNO, North Wales 
ST. GEORGES HOTEL. For a memoralty 
holiday. First on sea front for cuis »e and ¢ 
tainment. Free golf. Ballroom. Cocktail Lounst 
Ideal motoring centre. Tel.: 7873. 


LONDON, N.W.4 
HENDON HALL. First dose, 206 minutes Wes 
ane. Excellent cuisine, fully licensed. Phone ali 
ooms: suites. Hard tennis, putting, a 
swimming pool. Adjoins Golf ib. Sun 3 


VIA OSWESTRY 
LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL. Set at 1,000 feet in 
the midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). 
Beautiful unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout 
fishing, shooting, tennis, switmming. Comfort 
good and a pleasant atmosphere. Tel.: 
fienwddyn 244 


PENZANC E 
QUEEN’S HOTEL. Facing sea and the south. 
for holiday or residence at any time the year. 


65 bedrooms. Lift. Generous fare. TV. Cocktail 
see Excelient train service. Good centre 
i.: 237 


ST. IVES, Cornwall 
ST. IVES BAY HOTEL (52 bedrooms, some 
with private bath) occupies commanding position 
overlooking sea and sands. Dancing, tennis 
Garage. Children welcome. 


ST. MAWES, South Cornwall 
HOTEL TRESANTON. Small and luxurious 
Lovely sunny dining room with first-class fos 
and service. Sailing, fishing. Club Bar. Tel.: 


> 
SCOTLAND, Spittal O’Glenshee 
DALMUNZIE HOUSE HOTEL, twixt Biair- 
gzowrie and Braemar. provides a delightful setting 
for early holidays. Golf, fishing, tennis, climbing. 
18 per cent. reduction for 14 nights to mid-July 
Cocktail Bar. Tel.: Glenshee 207. 


SHERBORNE, Dorset 
DIGBY HOTEL. THE social base for all Shir- 
burnian occasions. A ‘half-way house’ East/West 
ond hy) | an Around a fascinating country- 
side 


WESTONBIRT, Glos 
HARE AND HOUNDS, nr. Tetbury. A com- 
fortable base for a Cotswold holiday. An admir- 
able objective when motoring. Tennis, squash 
Soextalt Bar. Famous Arboretum adjoins. Tel.’ 


SERVICE 


Even the best cars—hotels, too—misfire unless they 
are regularly serviced, so the, Management of Tor- 
quay’s Grand Hotel ‘are naturally keenly attuned 
to the importance of Service on arrival, departure. 
in bedrooms, cocktail lounge bar, restaurant and 
garage. So if you contemplate a aoaey in Devon 
this year, consider as your headquar 


THE GRAND HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


Tariff with pleasure from Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul, General Managers. Tel.: 25234. 


Ss. R. 
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